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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
FENUE vote of want of contidence in the Coalition Government, 
l moved on Wednesday night by Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, Jed to a brisk debate. His essential point was that Mr. 
Lloyd George was a Liberal, and therefore not fit to lead the 
Conservative Party, except during a national crisie, when all 
Party lines were temporarily obliterated. Major Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister's son, speaking only last Saturday, said 
that his father was applying Liberal principles to his policy and 
was as good a Liberal now as when he first eat in Parliament. 
He did not quarrel with that view, but he objected to the applica- 
tion of Liberal principles to a Government of which be was a 
supporter. Sir William gave another proof of his contention 
in the recent meeting of the Liberal supporters of Mr. Lloyd 
George, in which they acclaimed their Liberalism. The real 
bject which the Conservative Party should have was that 
the division between Partics should be perpendicular, not 
horizontal. After censuring the Colonial Secretary and the 
Lord Chancellor for their violent attacks on the Labour Party 
and the Labour leaders, he insisted that the remedy for our 
present evils was the revival of the Conservative Party. He 
ended by an appeal to his leaders in the Cabinet to come 
out and lead the Conservative Party, which was the greatest 
instrument for political good which the country had ever known. 





Mr. MeNeill, in seconding the resolution, made a plucky and, 
as we believe, a thoroughly sound plea for resignation, rather 
than sticking to office, by Ministers when they were no longer 
able to support principles which they had supported all their 
lives. “That was the doctrine held by leading men in the 


past.” He regretted that loyalty to persons had taken prece- 
dence of loyalty to principles. That was the mischief of the 
Coalition Government. Mr. Austen Chamberlain replied in an 
exceedingly witty and caustic speech which showed his great 
powers as a debater when he is roused by a keen attack. But 
the speech, though an excellent example of its kind, cannot 
easily be summarized. You cannot epitomize a string of 
happy scores, 


The debate was continued by Lord Wolmer, who complained 
that the Government had boxed the compass of half a dozen 
questions. No one had the slightest idea where Mr. Lloyd 
George would be in regard to Ireland, Russia, India, Egypt or 
any other questions in six months’ time. He had already taken 
an inconsistent attitude on all the chief questions of the day. 





That is a very good translation into specific terms of our com- 
plaint against the levity and recklessness of the Prime Ministex’s 
policy. Lord Hugh Cecil followed with a brilliant speech, the 
; motive of which was that the present Government, or rather 
the present Prime Minister, was ruining the country. “He 
was sure that no Prime Minister could be so bad as the present 
Prime Minister, and so long as he was Prime Minister the condi- 
tion of the country would get worse and worse, as it had done 
since the Armistice.” 


After Captain Elliott, the able and impulsive Member for 
Lanark, had declared that he would never desert Mr. Micawber, 
Mr. Gideon Murray very appropriately complained that the 
reply of the Leader of the House had been a bitter attack on 
members of his own Party. When the division was taken the 
Government secured a majority of 193 (288-95). The result 
was, of course, to be expected ; nevertheless the debate and the 
nature of the defence were an omen, and a very important one. 





If we strip the incident of the rhetoric and the personal 
| feeling that were engendered and get down into the essential fact, 
we shall find it to be this: The majority of the Unionist Party, 
though somewhat bewildered, as is no wonder, is coming to fecl 
that Mr. Lloyd George must say definitely which side he is on. 
That is, whether he is an advanced Liberal or a Conservative 
and Constitutionalist. If he is a Liberal, as he himself has told 
usthat he is, his place is not at the head of the Unionist Party. 
If, however, his views are not opposed to those of the majority 
| of the Unionists in any essential point, then his duty is frankly 
i to become a Unionist and to advise his followers to follow his 
example. By such honesty, by word and deed, we may achieve a 
homogeneous and united party, organized to maintain the fabric 
of the Constitution, and to uphold the system of true democracy— 
i.e., government by the will of the pecple and not by windy abstrac- 
tions of political opportunism ; or, again, by carefully mantpulated 
minorities who masquerade as the representatives of the majority, 





Mr. Lloyd George must prove his political good faith by 
telling us exactly and in unmistakable terms upon which side 
he is going to be in the future. The country is tired of first 
a rush to the left, accompanied by a whisper to the Unionists 
that his concessions really mean nothing, and are only dope 
to keep the extremists quiet; and then a sudden dive to the 
right, with an equally impressive aside to the Liberals that he 
is still a firm and unrepentant Liberal at heart. The policy of 
facing both ways may be successful as a temporary policy, 
but you cannot live upon it any more than you can live upon 
cocaine and black coffee. 

We have dealt with the protests made in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday against the intellectual dishonesty, 
to give it no harder name, involved in a Conservative and 
Centre Party led by a man of advanced Liberal views such 
as his entourage proclaim Mr. Lloyd George to be. An 
even stronger protest against this ill-cmened ,aredox was the 
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luncheon in honour of the Die-Hard members of the Houses 
of Parliament which was held in the Connaught Rooms on 
Wednesday. Lord Ampthill, who was in the chair, made an 
excellent speech. After quoting Disraeli’s epigram that the 
history of success was the history of the minorities, he made 
the sound as well as very happy point that the Die-Hards’ 
movement is not a revolt but a rally ; “ a rally to those principles 
of Conservatism which must be maintained at all times as the 
necessary safeguard against decadence, decay, anarchy and 
ruin.” A Conservative element in the State was admittedly 
necessary and it was never more necessary than now. A 
restoration of true Liberalism was equally necessary. ‘ He 
wanted both historic Parties re-established on the foundation 
of their own principles. Parliamentary Government made Party 
Government necessary.” 


Lord Salisbury heartily endorsed Lord Ampthill’s declaration 
that the Die-Hard movement was not a revolt but a rally. We 
find very strongly to our taste the following declaration by 
Lord Salisbury :— 

“ You must take your courage in both hands. It is no good 
making excuses. I hear all sorts of excuses. Some people 
say they won't join the movement because they do not altogether 
agree with the Morning Post. I don’t altogether agree with the 
Morning Post, but I have a great regard for it. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers, most of the audience rising and waving their 
napkins.) I think that its brilliance, its single-hearted devotion 
to the cause, and its public spirit have earned the deepest 
gratitude of the country. (Renewed checrs.)” 


That is the passage with which we are in the fullest possible 
personal sympathy. Incidentally, it says exactly what we feel 
about the Morning Post. It proves that on Lord Salisbury 
have descended those qualitics of wisdom, moderation and 
equity of mind and character which belonged in so conspicuous 
a degree to his father. Another truly sound passage in a 
thoroughly sound speech was that in which Lord Salisbury 
pointed out how very much better it would have been—granted 
that we had to break the legislative union with Ireland—that 
it should have been broken by people who, like Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, believed in their policy; and not by those who 
adopted it as a matter of pure expediency. ‘ We should have 
escaped all, or a great mass, of the bloodshed of those who 
were fighting for us. We should have escaped all the excuses, 
all the subterfuges, all the lies which have disgraced the Irish 
policy, and we should not have been worse off even under a 
Radical Government so far as Ireland is concerned.” 


The conference arranged by Mr. Churchill between Sir James 
Craig for Northern Ireland and Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins for 
the Free State ended in an agreement on Thursday, March 30th. 
The two Irish Governments undertook “ to co-operate in every 
way in their power ” to restore peaceful conditions. The special 
police in Belfast are to be half Protestant and half Roman 
Catholic. A High Court is to try, without a jury, persons 
accused of serious crime. A committee, on which the rival 
creeds are evenly represented, is to hear complaints of intimi- 
dation and the like. “I.R.A. activity is to cease in the Six 
Counties.” Persons who have been expelled from their homes 
are to be reinstated by the respective Governments. The 
British Government is to grant half a million for relief work in 
Belfast—one-third of it for the benefit of Roman Cathclics, 
Those Roman Catholics who had to leave the shipyards will be 
employed again as soon as possible. ‘ Political prisoners” 
are to be released in cases upon which the two Governments 
agree, but not those who have committed offences since March 
3lst. The two Governments “unite in appealing to all con- 
cerned to refrain from inflammatory speeches and to exercise 
restraint in the interests of peace.” 


The Irish Free State Bill passed through its final stages on 
Friday, March 31st, and received the Royal assent. Mr. Churchill 
paid a well-deserved tribute to “the statesmanlike courage 
and earnest good will” that had been displayed by Sir James 
Craig and his colleagues, the value of whose help to the Free 
State and to the cause of peace could. not, he said, be over- 
estimated. Mr. Churchill admitted that Great Britain's pledges 
and obligations to Ulster were redoubled by the fine action of 
her Government. He warned the House that, despite the 
agreement, “a long and a wearing period of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty lies before us.” He was sure of the good faith and good 
will of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, but not of their power to 
fulfil their pledges. The infant Free State was exposed to 





deadly enemies who would stick at nothing, as events had 
shown. We must patiently discriminate between the gcod 
faith of our friends and the deadly animosity of our foes. 





The ugly temper of Mr. De Valera’s followers has been illus- 
trated by further outrages. Early on Thursday, March 30th, 
a Republican gang seized the Freeman’s Journal office in Dublin, 
smashed the machines and set fire to the building, because the 
paper had denounced the anti-Free State section of the Republi- 
can Army. The freedom of the Press is anathema to Mr. De 
Valera, as it is to Lenin. So, too, is freedom of speech. When 
Mr. Collins himself went to speak at Castlebar on Sunday, the 
Republicans blocked the roads and railways to prevent him 
from getting an audience and finally ordered him off the plat- 
form, as the meeting was “ proclaimed.” Last week the Queens- 
town Republicans went so far as to commit an act of piracy 
on the high seas. They stole a tug and chased and captured 
an Admiralty vessel carrying a cargo of rifles, machine-guns 
and munitions to Devonport. They took the vessel back into 
port, unloaded the arms into stolen motor-lorries and got clear 
away. Mr. Churchill, in giving the details to the House on 
Monday, described the affair as a gross and dishonourable 
breach of the truce, which showed that the Provisional 
Government had no control over Cork. 


M. Poincaré, the French Premier, told the Chamber last 
Saturday that he was going to Genoa on the strict understanding 
that the Conference should not discuss the revision, “ whether 
direct or disguised,” of the Treaty of Versailles. The Allies 
would not consider any demand for the recognition of Bolshevik 
Russia until she had given full guarantees of her acceptance of 
the conditions laid down at Cannes; above all, the Bolsheviks 
must assume responsibility for the loans made to Russia before 
the War. M. Poincaré said that he had regarded the agenda 
prepared for Genoa as “vague and even disquieting.” 


The ex-Emperor Charles died last Saturday in Madeira, his 
place of exile. He was only thirty-four. It was apparent, 
when he succeeded his great-uncle, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
in November, 1916, that he was wholly unequal to the task of 
ruling the Hapsburg dominions. Few who knew the simple 
youth would have said of him that he was capax tmperii nisi 
imperasset. Napoleon in his place could hardly have succeeded. 
Charles, called in the midst of a ruinous war to an uneasy throne, 
was a pitiful failure. Several of his Ministers have described the 
helpless indecision, born of ignorance, which marred all the 
young Emperor's efforts to gain the confidence of his peoples and 
to secure peace for Austria-Hungary. He forfeited such sym- 
pathy as is given to fallen monarchs by his foolish and dishonour- 
able conduct in his Swiss retreat. He promised to respect the 
neutrality of Switzerland and twice broke his word by attempting 
to regain the Hungarian throne. In him the ancient Hapsburg 
dynasty came to a very inglorious end. 


The House of Lords last week invited the Committee ot 
Privileges to reconsider its decision in favour of Lady Rhondda, 
who claimed a writ of summons. The Lord Chancellor main- 
tained that the true effect of the Sex Disqualification Removal 
Act had not been sufficiently examined by the Committee. He 
reminded the peers that, when the Bill came before them, they 
had rejected an amendment in favour of admitting pecresses. 
“The obvious intention of both Houses of Parliament was,’ he 
said, “to exclude peeresses.”” Lord Desborough pointed out 
that in the Franchise Act of 1918 peeresses in their own right 
were specially recognized as having the right to vote at Parliamen- 
tary elections—evidently on the assumption that they could not 
sit in the House of Lords. The admission of pecresses to the 
Upper House is thus deferred. We sincerely trust, however, 
that Lady Rhondda will make good her claim, which, in our 
opinion, is sound both legally and politically. If peeresses 
can sit in the Commons House of Parliament, why not in the 
Lords ? 


The Prime Minister reappeared in the House on Monday to 
move that the House approved of the Cannes resolutions as the 
basis of the Genoa Conference and would support the Govern- 
ment in trying to give effect to them. It was, he said, a vote 
of confidence in the Government. His colleagues had not 
modified it in any way. The Labour amendment complained 
that the scope of the Conference was unduly restricted. But 


the Allies would not have agreed to attend save on the condition 
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—which he thought just—that existing treaties should not be 
revised there. Genoa was not the place at which to discuss 
boundaries or reparations. France naturally would not submit 
such questions to the judgment of her late enemies. Many 
people, of various parties, objected to such Conferences as being 
useless. But a bruised and battered world would need many 
consultations of its leading physicians. The first problem was 
to restore the machinery of international trade, on which we, 
above all other nations, depended for our existence. Trade, 
however, could not flourish when currency had gone adrift. 
The exchanges must be stabilized on a gold basis, though not 
as yet at the old par values. 





Mr. Lloyd George went on to defend his proposal to recognize 
the Bolsheviks by referring to Pitt’s overtures to the Directory 
in 1796-97 and quoting speeches in which Pitt argued that, 
“violent and odious” as was the French Republican Govern- 
ment, peace on fair terms was anxiously to be sought. Pitt 
failed through no fault of his own. But Mr. Lloyd George, in 
saying that eighteen years of war followed, forgot the Peace of 
Amiens of March, 1802, which was made by Addington with 
the First Consul and which endured for fourteen months. Trade 
would not revive, said Mr. Lloyd George, until we had peace 
with the whole of Europe, for the mere rumours of what the 
Bolsheviks might or might not be doing with the Red Army 
sufficed to spoil business. Moreover, we needed what Russia 
could supply. “Germany cannot pay the full demand of 
reparation until Russia is restored.” 


Mr. Lloyd George declared that Russia must recognize her 
national obligations, though she could not pay at once, and 
must restore the property of Allied subjects or compensate 
them. She must set up impartial tribunals. She must cease 
to attack the institutions of other countries or to threaten her 
neighbours. Mr. Lloyd George professed to believe that Lenin, 
in a speech of November last, had virtually abandoned the 
Marxian faith, though Lenin has since retracted, at least in 
part. If the Bolsheviks really meant to respect private property 
and to pay their debts we could deal with them. If we recog- 
nized them, they would have to undergo a period of probation. 
Some of the more important clauses of the Trade Agreement 
had, he admitted, been violated, especially in regard to Bolshevik 
propaganda. We should gain little for some time to come if 
we did recognize the Bolsheviks, but we could not afford to 
wait any longer for them to collapse. The recent by-elections 
had shown successes for the Labour Party, which was more 
eager than the Coalition was to come to terms with Moscow. 
French and British critics who opposed the Coalition’s Russian 
policy because it went too far should remember that a Labour 
Government would go much farther. 


Mr. Clynes, on behalf of the Labour Party, moved an amend- 
ment declaring that the Genoa Conference was too restricted 
to be helpful and that the Government had ceased to command 
confidence. The Peace Treaty must be revised. The Prime 
Minister was ‘“‘a mere Party prisoner,’ “a desperate and 
defeated agent of futile compromises within his own Cabinet.” 

Mr. Bonar Law expressed surprise that the resolution had 
been moved and that anyone should object to it. It was foolish 
to talk of the Prime Minister as going to Genoa to make political 
capital, for he was in fact “ setting out on a dark and doubtful 
adventure.” A Conference at which America was not repre- 
sented was terribly handicapped. Mr. Bonar Law confessed 
that he did not wish to strengthen the Bolsheviks by giving 
them recognition de jure, and that he did not believe trade 
with a Communist Government to be possible. If Russia 
restored “civilized relationships’ with other countries she 
should be recognized; but deeds, not promises, must be the 
test. There was no need to be pessimistic. If the Budget 
reduced taxation, the home market would quickly revive. 
Mr. Bonar Law concluded by declaring that the Prime Minister, 
who had brought to success many seemingly hopeless enterprises 
during the War, might perhaps do the same at Genoa. The 
amendment was rejected by 379 votes to 84, and the motion 
was adopted by 372 votes to 94. 





The seat vacated at East Leicester by Lord Hewart, on his 
appointment as Lord Chief Justice, was won by the Labour 
Partv in the by-clection on Thursday, March 30th. Alderman 








G. H. Banton, the Labour candidate, headed the poll with 
14,062 votes. Mr. Marlow, the Coalition Liberal, came second 
with 8,710 votes, and the Independent Liberal, Mr. W. Allen, 
as usual, came last with 6,825 votes. It will be noted that the 
Labour man was returned by a minority of the voters because 
those who believe in sane economic principles were divided. 
The figures also show the unpopularity of the Coalition, which 
could not muster a third of the votes cast. At the General 
Election Sir Gordon Hewart polled 18,024 votes, while Mr. 
Banton had only 6,697, 





The Prime Minister on Tuesday received the delegates of the 
various engineering trades unions and put before them a new 
formula devised by Sir Allan Smith and Mr. Henderson. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union rejected it, but the other 
forty-seven unions, of semi-skilled and unskilled men, agreed 
to resume their negotiations with the employers. The lock-out 
notices issued to the members of these unions were withdrawn 


and the parties will mect next week. The leaders of 
the skilled engineers, unhappily, talk of “fighting to 


the bitter end ”—which is always foolish in industrial disputes, 
and is sheer madness in this case, where the parties are contending 
about ambiguous phrases that they will not define. The shipyard 
workers are still on strike against a reduction of the War bonus. 
In the ballot taken by their unions only a third of the members 
troubled to vote, and they rejected the employers’ terms by a 
majority of about three to one. As there are no orders for new 
ships at present prices, and as the main item in the cost of 
shipbuilding is wages, the strikers are penalising themselves. 





According to a Reuter telegram from New York about one 
hundred American business men, financiers, and economic 
experts have formed a society, called the ‘ National Economic 
Association,” for the purpose of educating Americans to a better 
understanding of taxation, tariff, and financial and eccnomic 
questions generally. The organizers of the society include 
Mr. E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Stcel 
Corporation, Mr. Lindley Garrison, former Secretary of War, 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn, banker, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, banker, 
and Mr. Henry Morgenthau. 


We heartily congratulate the founders of the new society. 
They could not do a better piece of work. If the world is to 
get through the present crisis satisfactorily it can only be by a 
proper understanding of economic laws and conditions, Again, 
only through that understanding can Labour achieve what it 
ought to achieve and what all good citizens want it to achieve— 
complete emancipation and its full share in the profits of pro- 
duction. Fortunately, economic science is almost as simple as 
it is important. It rests upon the due understanding of two 
things. The first is that material wealth, the universally desired, 
is the outcome of exchange. That is why the economic science is 
the science of exchange. The second thing is a clear under- 
standing of the nature of economic value. Value is the result 
of demand and nothing else. No Demand no Value is a funda- 
mental. It is demand and only demand that clothes a material] 
object with value. The greater or less the degree of value, 
i.e., price, is caused by the ratio between demand and the supply. 
If we once forget this and consider that value is also given 
to a thing by the limitation of supply we end through a fatal 
chain of reasoning from wrong premises in the poisonous 
sophistries of Murxism and the paradoxes of over-production. 


The limitation of supply is an element tending to the destruc- 
tion of value. It is an element which tends ultimately to kill 
demand. Though limitation of supply cannot create value it 
can and does create high prices. To create prosperity, create 
exchanges. ‘To create exchanges, create demand. To create 
demand, create the desire and aspiration for specific objects, 
The advertiser long ago learned this simple secret and in so 
doing mastered the essential principle of economics. When he 
has something to sell but not a sufficient automatic demand, 
he creates demand and so value by the suggestions of advertise- 
ment. He creates demand for his product. The fool limits 
production and so helps to kill demand. If the hundred wise 
business men of America will teach the English-speaking world 
these facts, we shall all arise and call them blessed. 








Bank Rate, 44 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Feb. 16, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99}; 
Thursday week, 983; a year ago, 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE PREMIER AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
R. LLOYD GEORGE'S speech and the subsequent 


divisions with their tremendous majorities appar- 
ently in his favour could not even temporarily bemuse 
the public mind into regarding last Monday as a 
day of true success. The proceedings remind one 
of the brilliant strategical, yet empty, victories 
which marked Napoleon’s campaign in 1814. Napoleon 
was, in truth, beaten. He had delayed too long 
coming to a decision, and had played fast and 
loose with Europe too often. Yet for a time his prestige 
and his skill were sufficient to give him the appearance of 
success. The force of circumstances was in the end, how- 
ever, too much for him. Though he could delay, he could 
not prevent the catastrophe and “ the solitudes of Fon- 
tainebleau.”” Soitis with Mr. Lloyd George. His skill as a 
politician enabled him to put before the House a resolution 
which was certain to be carried by a large majority. He 
contrived also that the carrying of this resolution and the 
defeating of all amendments to it should look like a personal 
triumph, even though it was in fact a personal defeat. 
Tn spite, however, of these most skilful manoeuvres England 
instinctively realizes that Mr. Lloyd George is no longer 
a Heaven-sent Prime Minister with a potent and faithful 
majority behind him. In spite of his majority of 278, 
and in spite of the fact that only 94 people can be brought 
together in the House of Commons to oppose him on a 
vote of want of confidence, he is actually in process of 
becoming an extinct voleano! The House of Commons 
may appear to pass a vote of confidence almost by 
acclamation. But the facts are otherwise. 

Though there are plenty of people willing to do Mr. 
Lloyd George lip service for a little longer, the spell is 
broken. He no longer has the confidence of the Coalition 
and he has not succeeded in regaining the confidence 
of the Independent Liberals or Labour Party. We do not, 
of course, say that he will never regain their confidence. 
Party politicians have very strong stomachs. Again, if 
one is to judge by the speech of Major Lloyd George, Mr. 
Lloyd George's son, the Prime Minister has by no means 
given up hankering after the leadership of a new Coalition, 
composed of the two existing forms of Liberalism plus the 
Labour Party. In the speech to which we refer, Major 
Lloyd George used the following words :— 

** His father was applying Liberal principles to his policy, and 
he was as good a Liberal now as when he first sat in Parliament.” 
If this means anything, it means that Mr. Lloyd George, in 
spite of certain Conservative passages in his speech, is 
drifting towards the left. If not, why emphasize the fact 
that he is still a sad, good Liberal at heart ? But, granted 
that Mr. Lloyd George is on his way to Canossa and its 
snows, and that the Liberals will, in the end, forget and 
forgive, we do not believe that he will succeed— unless, of 
course, some great national disaster were to make the 
—— of England determined to try a new “ proprietary 
medicine.” If things go on normally there is, in our 
opinion, very little future for a union between Labour 
and Liberalism. 

But, though we feel very doubtful as to Mr. Lloyd 
George's political prospects, it must not be supposed that 
we are in the least satisfied with the situation from the 
Unionist point of view. On the contrary, we are deeply 
dissatisfied with it. Noone who looks squarely at the 
matter can fail to see that the Unionist Party has received 
a deadly wound through Mr. Lloyd George’s shilly-shallying, 
or, shall we say, refusal to tell his followers what side he is 
on. Political parties live and succeed, like men, by knowing 
their own minds. Lord Melbourne was perfectly right 
when he put his back to the door and told his Cabinet that 
it did not much matter what policy they adopted so long 
as they were agreed about it—i.c., “all said the same 
thing.” Mr. Lloyd George, instead of bringing the Party 


he has led up till now to a common agreement, has, con- 
sciously or unconsciously—we do not presume to say 
which—managed to throw one apple of discord after 
another into the midst of his supporters. Though the 
Coalition Whips were able to make so good a show on 
Monday, the Unionist Party is, in fact, rent far worse 





than Caesar’s cloak. Everyone has had a stab at it, and 
most of the stabs have been followed by tears that will 
take years tomend. And remember this has not been done 
because Mr. Lloyd George has shown himself too liberal 
in the true sense of the word, or in any real sense too 
advanced in his politics. It is because he has not been 
clear and definite, and because he has not given a proof 


of good faith and of steadfastness. If he had 
proved politically trustworthy tere is no reason 
why the Coalition should not have gone on for 


years under his leadership and his supporters become 
a true Paity and not a weak and weary, distrustful 
and distracted alliance. What is bringing down the 
Coalition is the feeling that men have in their hearts, though 
they are not as yet willing to express it, even to themselves, 
that Mr. Lloyd George will not stick to his followers in 
the hour of danger. They see with anxiety and disgust 
that he bas kept himself free to desert the Coalition if the 
Coalition should not be able to provide him with a working 
majority after the General Election. That, to put it 
plainly, is the situation in a nutshell. 

But all practical politicians know that it is impossible 
to gain a victory when these are the conditions under which 
the battle is to be fought. Want of trust in one’s leader 
breaks a Party as does the tiny crack in a delicate porcelain 
vase. It is certain in the end to spread and bring the vase 
to destruction. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND RUSSIA. 
TYX\HE Debate and the Divisions on Monday, as we 

show in the article which precedes this, have 
brought home the fact that Mr. Lloyd George’s politi:al 
untrustworthiness and instability are destroying his hold 
on the Unionist Party and bringing the Coalition to ruin. 
The same want of trust is ruining his proposals in regard 
to Russia. If the country felt they could trust him whole- 
heartedly to negotiate with Lenin and the Bolsheviks, 
we believe that good might very possibly come from Mr. 
Lloyd George’s specific schemes. At any rate, there would 
be a general consensus of opinion amongst reasonable 
people that the attempt to open up Russia and Russian 
trade should be made. As it is, however, the world 
thinks, and we think so too, that there is a fatal obstacle 
to making this experiment. One cannot trust Mr. Lloyd 
George. In a matter of such difficulty, and one also 
which may require great self-sacrifice for its accomplish- 
ment, he has not the requisite qualities of heart or head. 
To put it with the plainness which the importance of the 
subject demands, we cannot feel sure that when Mr. 
Lloyd George begins to negotiate with Russia he will 
strive for a sound policy, rather than for a policy which 
will look well at a General Election. What people fear and 
expect is that when he gets to Genoa “the Conference 
habit ” will once more master him. The temptation to pro- 
duce some spectacular scheme for the improvement of trade, 
and especially for developing business with Russia, will be 
too much for him. He wiil be on fire before these plans can 
be tested or even properly considered. He will be scheming 
to go to the country with the naively disingenuous cry: 
* Do you want peace and prosperity or danger and depres- 
sion? If you want peace and prosperity, vote for the 
Premier’s policy. He can give you these blessings, and no- 
body else. By supporting him you do not turn yourself into 
a Unionist or a Conservative, or a Tory, or anything else. 
You can perfectly well remain a good Liberal while voting 
for candidates pledged to him and his policy. Is he not 
himself a Liberal at heart ?” 

But negotiations fraught with such possibilities for gcod 
or evil as the Russian negotiations cannot be entered upon 
in that spirit. No reasonable man will object to Mr. 
Lloyd George hoping to further his personal ambitions by a 
successful coup. We do not expect our politicians to be 
saints. We know that personal ambition is bound to 
play its part in politics, and on the whole a useful part. 
What we object to in Mr. Lloyd George is not his ambition 
but the levity, the recklessness with which, when he gets 
possessed by an idea, whether in home or foreign politics, 
that idea is pressed home. Frankly, he is not to be trusted 
out alone with the statesmen of Europe, especially when 
they include men from Moscow. Of course, we know that 
Mr. Lloyd George is not physically going alone. The 
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Treasury will have to support a Delegation of about a 
hundred persons, all beaming with pleasure at the thought 
of “ one sweet month of springtime on the dear Ligurian 
shore.” We are also aware that he has promised not to 
commit the Cabinet, and so Parliament, irrevocably 
without consulting them. We venture to say, however, 
that, though we do not for a moment accuse Mr. Lloyd 
Jeorge of a deliberate intention to break faith with his 
colleagues or the House of Commons, these promises are 
worth nothing in the case of so impulsive a politician. If 
Mr. Lloyd George sees what he imagines to be the chance 
of making a great coup, he will forget all the limitations 
with which he goes to Genoa. As for the restraining 
influences of Lord Curzon and Sir Robert Horne, they will 
avail nothing. The Prime Minister will think no more 
of the injunctions that he received at home than does the 
schoolboy who promises his parents that if he is allowed a 
day out with the hounds he will not take any dangerous 
fences, or do anything rash, and will bring home his mount 
in good condition. When once the ardour of the chase is 
upon him he will set his pony at a windmill. 

As our readers know, we have been willing to give an 
intellectual assent to the policy of trying to come to an 
agreement with Lenin and Trotsky. Considering the 
murders and other horrors which we have agreed to over- 
look and in effect condone in Ireland, why should we 
refuse to overlook and condone them in Russia? But, 
though we are not inclined to follow our new Burkes in 
a campaign against a regicide peace, we must not forget 
that the Government in Russia has not gone nearly as 
far in the way of establishing a normal state of society 
and a responsible and stable form of government as had 
the Directory in France when Pitt proposed to treat with 
them. To get an exact analogy we should have to see the 
present rulers of Russia overthrown by a genuine counter- 
revolutionary movement from within Russia. Though 
Robespierre and the Terrorists were replaced by men who 
had been extremists in word and deed, it was clear that the 
new rulers had learned their lesson and given up the 
idea of trying to convert the rest of Europe to Jacobin 
ideals by force of arms. It was far safer to treat with 
the men who had destroyed Robespierre than it would 
have been to have treated with Robespierre and Saint-Just. 
One can imagine those bloodstained ideologues cynically 
saying that their policy had been a failure, and that till 
they could get better opportunities for carrying it out 
they were willing to take help from and so make use of 
older political systems. 

To sum up, the proposed Russian policy, even if good in 
itself, is not the kind of policy that any man who cares for 
the safety and welfare of his country can regard as likely 
to bear good results if carried out by Mr. Lloyd George. 
This sense of distrust is increased by the fact that the 
present Prime Minister is the Autocrat of the Cabinet. 
For some inexplicable reason the Ministry apparently 
does not contain anyone who is willing to stand up to him 
and restrain him when the reckless fit is in the ascendant. 
Instead of Mr. Lloyd George being “ the prisoner of Party,” 
as Mr. Clynes so infelicitously described him, he is a skilful 
hunter who has “corralled” the greater section of the 
Coalitionists, and corralled them in such a way that they 
dare not break out. 

For ourselves we are, alas! bound to take a gloomy 
view of the situation as a whole. If Sir George Younger 
had been accustomed to take a more leading part in 


Parliament, we believe that he could quite well, 
as the Americans say, “call down” Mr. Lloyd 
George, and that he would ultimately receive the 


thanks of the Unionist Party for doing so. If he could 
do that, and a Unionist Government of Affairs could be 
formed in order to make a beginning at the essential 
work of putting our finances in order, and if—say, next 
November—an appeal were made to the country, we 
believe that the voters would give the Unionists a 
substantial majority and leave to them the duty of com- 
pleting the work of national reconstruction. But, un- 
fortunately, there is no chance of Sir George or, indeed, 
of anyone undertaking this task. Therefore we shall 
go to the country a distracted, disunited and already 
beaten Party. The voters will in reality be in sympathy 
with the central portion of the Unionist Party. Yet the 
issues will be so confused that however determined they 





may be to vote for a Conservative and Constitutional 
system, they will probably contrive to send back a Parlia- 
ment in which the Labour Party will hold the balance of 
Power, amid a welter of warring and unsteady groups. 
That, we admit, is a dark prospect. Yet our lucky 
star has so often saved us in spite of ourselves that 
we are superstitious enough to believe that the Fortune 
that waits in the dark for the British people will after all 
ts a favourable and not a hostile deity. A fond hope ? 

erhaps, but all the same we mean to cherish it. It is 
better to perish with a smile than with a groan ! 





THE IRISH AGREEMENT. 

NCE again Sir James Craig has placed not only 
Ireland, North and South, but also Great Britain 
and the Empire as a whole under a deep obligation. After 
the cynical and, in effect, disloyal way in which Sir James 
Craig was treated over the Boundary question, a smaller 
man, or a man who thought more of his dignity and less 
of the public interest, might very well have said that he 
would conduct no more negotiations with the Southern 
Irish leaders or with the present Cabinet. Yet, at a 
moment when the difficulties of the Free State Provisional 
Government were daily increasing, and when the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by the extremists was at its 
height, he showed no vindictive feeling. He might have 
been well excused for saying: ‘“ You have made your 
bed and you must lie on it.” Instead, he showed himself 
willing to hold out his hand and to help his enemies, nay 
assailants, out of their difficulties. A proud man, a 
revengeful man, a Machiavellian man, or even an over- 
cautious man might very well have refused to parley and 
have insisted upon playing a waiting game. Again, a 
man who looked on the thing in a purely businesslike spirit 
might have said: ‘“ We see quite well what a lot we have 
got to offer the Free State. But arrangements of this 
kind cannot be one-sided. What we do not see is what 
they have got to offer us.” He had the boldness and 
the patriotism to see that, though he had been badly 
treated by the Free State Government as well as by the 
Imperial Government, it was to the public interest in the 
widest sense to forget those injuries. But he went further 
than this. He did not merely refuse to be vindictive; he 
agreed to be constructively friendly to the Southern 
Government. He showed the supreme courage and 
supreme statesmanship required to sign an Agreement 
which, on the surface, seems to give so much to 
the South that it could easily be represented as an 

Agreement in which all the concessions were on one side. 

In spite of this, and in spite of our strong sympathy with 
the people of the North, we are sure that Sir James Craig 
did the right thing in adopting this generous attitude, 
and we fully believe that when he has explained 
the terms of the new Agreement to his own people he will 
have the support of the great majority. Once more, 
remember that the bigot of Belfast is a creature of carica- 
ture and of Celtic and Roman Catholic calumny, and does 
not correspond with the truth. 

Sir James Craig kept his eye upon the object, and here 
is the mark of statesmanship. Given the destruction of 
the United Kingdom as something which it was not out 
of his power to avert, and which had already been accom- 
plished, Sir James Craig’s object was to make the best peace 
he could in Ireland, consistent with the complete inde-~ 
pendence of the Northern Parliament. But if these 
premises are granted it is in the interests of the North and 
of the Empire that the Provisional Government should 
win in its struggle with the Republicans. It is true that 
many of the men in the Provisional Government camp have 
a very bad record and are stained with toleration, or 
even with open approval, of crime. Still, judged by 
the standard of the lesser evil, they are to be preferred 
on every ground. Therefore, Sir James Craig determined 
to forget the past and to help them. But the way to help 
the Provisional Government in its struggle was to enable 
them to show that they, the Provisional Government, 
were able and willing to do all they could for the Roman 
Catholics of the North. If the moderate Sinn Feiners 
could show, as they would put it, that they had “ wrung” 
a series of concessions from the black Protestants of the 
North, they would be able to meet the allegation that they. 
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had become the tools of Protestantism and England, and 
so forth. To be specific, the Agreement, with its series 
of concessions to the Roman Catholics and to the Southern 
Government, is a distinct triumph for the Free State. 

But, after all, what does that matter? In reality Sir 
James Craig has sacrificed little except his amour propre, 
a thing which we are certain he cares nothing about. It 
is all very well to talk about “ wringing ” concessions from 
the Protestants of the North; but, as a matter of fact, 
there was no “ wringing” in the matter. The Protestants 
of Belfast hav- always, during our generation, been 
perfectly fair to the Roman Catholics. They dislike, as 
they have a perfect right to dislike, the tenets of the 
Roman Church, but they have not attempted to put the 
Roman Catholics under any disabilities, legal or social. 
Take their attitude on the marriage question. There has 
never been any attempt on their part to deal with mixed 
marriages in the spirit of the Ne Temere encyclical. In a 
word, all the so-called concessions made are simply guaran- 
tees that the Protestants will act on the principles on which 
they have always intended to act. They regard the killing 
or maltreating of Roman Catholics as atrocious crimes in 
themselves and as doing enormous injury to the Northern 
State, Such outrages maintain that savage spirit and that 
state of disorder to which, above all things, the Loyalists 
of the North desire to put an end. 

A foolish man, when asked to make such concessions, 
might have said: ‘“ Though we are quite willing to make 
them we cannot appear to have them forced down our 
throats.” Sir James Craig, being a wise man, took exactly 
the opposite line.’ He was perfectly willing to oblige the 
other side by making concessions which were no concessions 
at all—because they were based on his prime principle of 
equal justice to all Roman Catholics. To see his own 
policy paraded as a victory for the Provisional Government 
did not worry him in the least. As we have said, the 
British people owe him a great debt of gratitude for this. 
But debts of gratitude, remember, are not discharged by 
talk. A debt of gratitude means a real obligation, and 
that obligation can be quite easily expressed. After the 
way Sir James Craig has behaved, if there was no other 
reason for not deserting him and the North it would be 
found in the Agreement. Apart from all other considera- 
tions, the British people are under a sacred obligation 
of honour not to let him and the people of the Northern 
State be in future tricked out of their rights, or 
otherwise deceived or coerced. He has done a great 
public service and we must see that the Government keeps 
faith. This means not merely a contractual repayment 
on “ pound of flesh” lines, but that the North shall be 
treated sympathetically and benevolently. 

Hitherto the attitude of many of our leading politicians 
towards the North has been of a very unsympathetic kind. 
We have heard far too much of this sort of thing: “ Well, 
if you insist upon having what you call your rights, we 
suppose you must have them, but we cannot pretend that 
you have shown a very agreeable or statesmanlike temper 
in the matter. Even though a man’s rights may be, from 
the legal, or even from the moral peint of view, undoubted, 
there is a selfish and an unselfish way of maintaining them.” 
That was always a grossly unjust, as well as a grossly 
ignorant, way of treating the Ulster people ; but after the 
Agreement, and indeed after the whole of the behaviour 
of the Northern leaders during the last nine months, it 
cannot possibly be maintained. 





THE NEMESIS OF CRIME. 

E cannot deal with the subject of Ireland without 
noting what can best be described as the Nemesis 

of crime. Look at the difficulties with which the Pro- 
visional Government are now surrounded! Look at the 
state of anarchy in the South and the predatory instincts 
that have been let loose! Take, for example, the recent 
case where a family was massacred, including two girls, 
one deliberately killed and the other dangerously wounded, 
not for any alleged political reason, but because the father 
was in possession of land which stronger people desired 
to take from him. Look at the way in which the Irish 
—- Army held its Convention in Dublin, in direct 
defiance of the Provisional Government! Look at the 
Look at the state 


wrecking of the Freeman’s Journal! 





of Donegal ! Look at the seizure of the Admiralty vessel 
laden with arms off Queenstown! Look at a dozen other 
acts of political brigandage perpetrated against the 
Provisional Government in the South! Look at the way 
in which the Provisional Government has been hampered 
by provocative acts, on the part of the I-R.A., along the 
Northern boundary! Finally, look at what has happened 
and is happening in Belfast ! 

As we can by the nature of the case give no proofs, 
we are not going to assert that the murder of the Roman 
Catholic family of the McMahons was the work of Sinn 
Feiners, but we desire to draw the attention of our readers 
to the following very remarkable statement made in 
Tuesday’s Morning Post by a Belfast correspondent :— 

“Too much has been taken for granted in connexion with 
the McMahon murders. Because Sinn Fein gunmen had 
murdered two Special Constables the previous day, it was 
insinuated too readily in certain sections of the Press that 
the shooting of the members of the McMahon family was a 
reprisal. This was not the case. It is more likely that the 
McMahons were shot by members of the so-called Irish 
Republican Army. It is known Mr. McMahon was opposed 
to militant Sinn Fein, and when His Majesty visited Belfast 
on the occasion of the opening of the Northern Parliament, 
his son Frank, who was killed, and Edward M‘Kinney, the 
barman, who was murdered at the same time, were amongst 
the cheering crowd that greeted the King in High Street. The 
McMahons were popular with all Loyalists who knew them. 
The fact that the murderers are stated to have worn police 
uniform is not worthy of consideration. Is a policeman about 
to commit a murder likely to wear his uniform? When 
St. Mary’s Hall, the Sinn Fein headquarters in Belfast, was 
raided some days ago a considerable amount of R.I.C. equipment 
was discovered, and during their recent ‘ war’ on Crown forces 
the rebels must have captured or stolen as much police uniform 
as would equip half the I.R.A. The crime bears the stamp of 
the Tipperary gunmen, and, as dozens of their fraternity have 
arrived in Belfast during the past few months, it is not 
unreasonable to saddle them with it.” 

This paragraph was supplemented on Wednesday by the 
following letter :— 

** Srr,—I am in a position to give you the facts regarding the 
murder of Mr. McMahon, his sons, and his employee, out of 
which enemies of Ulster are attempting to make political capital, 
by suggesting that because the victims were Catholics their 
assassins must have been Unionists. It is notorious that the 
murder gang in Ireland prefer to kill loyal Catholics. In the 
case of the McMahons, it now transpires that they were presented 
with a Republican pledge, and ordered to sign it. They refused. 
They were then ‘ tried’ by a Republican * Court,’ and ordered 
to pay a fine of £100. They promptly refused to pay, and as a 
result of their refusal they were ‘executed.’ Nothing comes 
amiss to the Republican propagandist ; and both Free Staters 
and Republicans have used the victims of their criminal policy 
as weapons to hurl at the good name of loyal Ulster. 1 may 
say that a near relative of mine knew Mr. McMahon. The 
family were on very friendly terms with their Ulster Protestant 
neighbours.—Yours, &c., HERBERT MooRE Pim. 

74 Clarendon Road, W., April 3rd.” 

These are most important facts. We may take this 
opportunity of once more thanking the Morning Post 
for the fairness and boldness with which it collects and 
publishes the news, and the whole news. It is essentially 
an honest trader. It recognizes the implied contract of 
honour, if not of law, between the newspaper and the 
public. When a man buys a paper he does so to get the 
news and not merely the news selected in such a way as 
to support a particular view. But whether this view of 
the McMahon massacre is or is not maintainable, it is 
clear that the extremists are delighted to see anarchy 
prevailing in Belfast, and are quite willing to help 
it on. At the moment, too, the desire is not so 
much to hurt the Protestants of the North as to 
embarrass and distract the Provisional Government. 
Nothing will help the Republicans more at the elections 
than talk about massacres of Roman Catholics in the 
North to which the Provisional Government is a 
consenting party. 

That all these dangers and difficulties arise from the 
deliberate toleration of cold-blooded murder cannot be 
doubted. Neither is it doubtful that members of 
the Provisional Government assented to the policy of 
using murder to make the continuance of the Legislative 
Union impossible. Even if not directly concerned they 
did nothing to stop the murder campaigns, but instead 
took advantage of their results. No word of horror or 
condemnation was said by the Sinn Feiners in regard 
to the terrible Sunday massacre of the English officers 
in front of their wives, or of the countless assassinations 
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in cold blood, kidnappings, and executions of officers, 
soldiers and policemen. When the gang-murder of 
McMahon and his family took place in Belfast the other 
day the Government did everything they could to discover 
the murderers, including the offer of a large reward. No 
such effort was made by the Sinn Fein Executive to show 
its detestation of massacre either when they were a 
fighting Government or when, as now, they are a Pro- 
visional Government recognized by the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament. When, then, we see the Pro- 
visional Government struggling with its cruel and relentless 
foes, how is it possible to suppress the thought: “ You 
taught them the methods of the assassin. You applauded 
them when it was convenient to your own policy. What 
right, then, have you to complain when those methods are 
turned upon yourselves ? You dare not expose their cruel 
and treacherous methods and hold them up to the obloquy 
which they deserve. If you did, who knows but that 
they would retort in kind ?” 

We shall, of course, be told that it is very wrong, very 
provocative, and very unstatesmanlike of the Spectator 
to rake up the past in this disagreeable way. By doing 
so we are, it will be said, preventing, not helping the 
settlement which we fully admit that we so strongly 
desire. We are unrepentant. We are not going to pass 
over an essential fact merely because it is for the moment 
convenient to do so. This is not the only occasion when 
men will be tempted to do evil, unspeakable evil, in order 
that what they happen to think good may come. Unless 
the world will put the stamp of Cain upon revolution, 
or reform by murder and secret killing, civilization must 
cease to exist. It is the merest sophistry to pretend 
that there is no distinction between murder and war. 
There is a distinction as wide as between North and 
South. It is, indeed, on that distinction that human 
society is built, and that we are able to sleep in our beds. 
By ignoring the distinction which we all feel in our hearts 
— Other sins only speak; Murder shrieks out ’°—men 
deal human society a death-giving blow. 

Once more we had better be plain. Though we as a 
nation have been terribly weak in making concessions 
to murder and in refusing to prosecute our campaign 
against murder to the bitter end, we are not nearly so 
much to blame as the people who did this great evil in 
order that good might come. It is there that the supreme 
crime is to be found. 

Provided that the people of Britain had come to the 
conclusion that they had been wrong in not long ago 
dissolving their bond of union with the Southern Irish, 
they were probably right not to make the crimes of the 
past an obstacle. Any other view would make con- 
cessions impossible. We are not profiting by crime. Once 
more, it is on those who have done evil that good may 
come that the guilt and the punishment of guilt must 
fall, nay, are falling, at this moment. 

Yet, in spite of all this, we can only hope, for the sake 
of the Irish people as a whole—they, the people as a 
whole, as must always be the case, are far more sinned 
against than sinning—that the Provisional Government 
may win in their struggle with Mr. De Valera and make 
themselves secure. We will go further, and say that 
we hope devoutly, that while claiming liberty for them- 
selves, they will learn to tolerate liberty in others and 
will show themselves good and loyal neighbours to the 
North. If they do, we shall never deny them the right 
to unification by agreement, nay, we should be delighted 
to see it take place. Again, though the Nemesis of murder 
will, we believe, fall on those who have used it or connived 
at its use, we do not want to see the Provisional Govern- 
ment treated as lepers. It is not for the British people 
to punish them. Their condemnation must come from 
their own countrymen or from themselves as they look 
into the face of the demon they have raised or note the 
devastation that is falling on their own unhappy land. 





BURGLARS. 

‘MALL fears are in the air just now. When great 
hI earthquakes take place the dust is perceptible 
many thousands of miles away. There is so much real 
terror just now in the world that it would be strange if even 
those who are unconscious of the facts should be immune 





We are all a little uneasy, even in 
that placid place Suburbia. Our favourite small fear 
just now is the fear of burglars. In that outer ring of 
London where the houses do not all touch one another and 
gardens offer cover to the thief in the night burglars 
have ousted ghosts. Nowadays, if one’s door were to 
open stealthily in the night, it would be almost a relief to 
see an old lady “ in a scoured silk gown,” or some shadowy 
stranger out of a remembered picture, or even the tradi- 
tional white sheet with a skull on top. At least such 
apparitions go unarmed and take nothing away with them ! 
To-day, when people consider the occult—at tea-parties 
aiong gardens—they talk of comforting things like cures 
and consoling messages. They do not tremble any more. 
Even children’s fears take the form of burglars—if chil- 
dren’s fears can be said to have any form at all. Anyhow, 
they give that name to their fluid emotions when they wake 
in a fright. Whether burglars are any more common 
or more virulent than they used to be is a question of 
criminal statistics, but they certainly play a larger part 
than they did in thought and conversation. People discuss 
their systems of bolting and barring with as much interest 
as they discuss their food. A few bold fatalists may declare 
that they do not lock up at all, because “if they are coming, 
they are coming,” but such boasting is looked on a little 
askance, as when a woman with young children boasts 
that she does not “ worry” about a prevalent catching 
complaint. Again, a few householders of cool sense may 
ask, irritably, why everyone expects burglars to come 
to the front door when any window can be opened with 
a penknife. Even these light-hearted theorists, however, 
if it came to practice, would hardly sleep at night if they 
knew that the ritual of “ putting the chain up” had been 
forgotten. Preferences are, of course, expressed for different 
sorts of burglars. Half the world declares for the skilful 
man who knows his work and is never seen, and half would 
regret for life the lost opportunity to “have at him” if 
he departed in silence and undetected with the swag. 
Most women admit that if they heard “ anyone about ” 
their instinct would be to lock their doors and pray that 
the marauder might go. Convention obliges a man to go 
downstairs and look, but no doubt he sometimes regrets 
the convention. But whether he goes willingly or un- 
willingly has probably more to do with his attitude to 
property than with his courage. 

Men’s attitude towards small property—what we may 
call portable property—is a ceaseless puzzle. It differs 
so much between the classes, and again between indi- 
viduals. Very poor people are, we think, commonly the 
most careless about their possessions. It is odd, because 
it is with great difficulty that they can replace them. 
They are, indeed, in no danger from the thieves who break 
through and steal, but they take extraordinarily little 
trouble to guard their treasures from moth and rust. 
They will destroy their furniture, neglect to care for their 
clothes, waste their food and mismanage their money in 
a way to make richer and often worse people turn up their 
eyes in horror. They may long to be better off even to 
the point of grudging wealth to others, though this is rare ; 
but for the actual property that they own they seem to 
care little. Nothing among the English poor goes from 
father to son as it does among poor people in other countries. 
Very rich men, on the other hand, seem often to have a 
great feeling for their small possessions—for the sort of 
things which can be stolen or spoiled. They make a very 
great fuss when they lose anything; when they are cheated 
in small ways or their small treasures are stolen they seem 
to feel an indignation and a sense of indignity unknown to 
humbler people. A man of ordinary means who has been 
done out of some little sum such as he can easily afford will 
usually laugh about his misfortune—will sometimes even 
let it be seen that he thinks himself a good, unsuspicious 
fellow who will all his life be occasionally “ bled” by a 
rogue. He doesn’t care. In fact, he éhinks his small bit 
of self-complacency well worth the price. This little defect 
of vanity is not common among the rich. They blame 
rather than pride themselves when they are done out of 
even a few coppers. Sometimes they give such an un- 
pression of alert carefulness as to suggest that they feel 
themselves to be living in the midst of a conspiracy 
to defraud. Their poorer friends are inclined rather to 
despise them for such caution, Even if their house a 
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rifled why do they mind, considering they can renew to- 
morrow what they lose to-day ? Of course, we all acknow- 
ledge that sentiment comes in. When we lose our pro- 
perty it is wonderful how little the fact that we are 
insured modifies our complaints! It is difficult, however, 
to imagine that anyone can have a very strong sentiment 
for so many things or for so tiny a fraction of so large a 
fortune, just as it is impossible to imagine how a man with 
three homes can have any real feeling for home at all. 
He has, we all know that he has, but it is not easy, logically, 
to understand his position. Perhaps it is these logical 
puzzles which account for the entire want of sympathy with 
the rich which distinguishes all classes in the present day, 
even among those who have no sort of belief in communistic 
or socialistic ideals. It is unfair, because they have lost, 
more completely than any of us, what is far more 
precious to us all than any property—the sense of 
security. Shakespeare, in rougher and perhaps more 
idealistic days, set a man’s good name against his 
money and belittled the latter. A philosopher, nowadays, 
in the search for happiness, would be inclined to set his 
good name against his sense of security and _ hesitate 
between them. 

Will the public ever tire, we wonder, of abusing the news- 
papers. Never, we suppose, till it tires of buying them. 
It is, after all, simply the public’s odd way of crying 
peecavi ! Why do I like to read all this unedifying stuff 
about crime is what the public means when it asks why 
the papers print it. There is a most amazing interest taken 
just now in every form of crime, from lock-picking to 
rourder. It does not at first sight look like a very good 
sign. If one of the Early Victorians came back and read 
our evening papers he would be very much startled, and 
hit he happened to read some criminal statistics showing 
that London is actually more law-abiding than it was in 
his day, he would not know whatever to make of the 
matter. 

It may be, as we have already suggested, that a sym- 
pathetic shiver is running through the world, and people, 
once horrified, take a very long time to turn away from 
sights and sounds, and even from dreams which have 
affrighted them. On the other hand, the matter may be 
susceptible of quite another explanation. A new devo- 
tion to law and order may be coming upon us. In all 
times of reform our world seems to be obsessed by the 
thought of the evil it would remedy. The English Puritans 
got frivolity on to the brain. They saw it everywhere and 
delighted to think about and condemn it. But they made 
the world more grave. Teetotallers believe two. men in 
three to be soaked in alcohol, and delight in any evidence 
which upholds their theory. All the same, we have to 
thank them for a more sober age. Apparently there is 
often something morbid about any great revulsion of feeling, 
and it is possible that the danger to civilization of the 
sense of insecurity has now begun to be realized, and we 
are exaggerating the evil in our determination to stamp 
it out. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
ee 
GENOA AND OTHER INFLUENCES. 

THE ONLY PRACTICAL COURSE—A CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
LOAN—THE PAST YEAR’S “SURPLUS "—BUDGET 
PROSPECTS— RISE IN INVESTMENTS. 

(To Epiror oF THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir.—I have already expressed in your columns the 

general views of the City with regard to the impending 

Conference at Genoa, and have stated why the City is 

against recognition at the present time of the Soviet 

Government. There is one further point which I would 

like to make with regard to the Conference. There is, I 

think, a chance of a certain amount of good resulting if the 

Delegates decide to eschew all new-fangled schemes and 

ideas and simply endeavour to carry out in practical 

fashion the proposals made by the Brussels Conference 
some two years ago. Without going into the details of 


THE 


those proposals, which came to be known as the Ter Meulen 
plan, it will be sufficient to recall that they were founded 
on the idea of the country which received financial aid 
tendering to the lending nations certain definite securities 








in the way of valuable assets and at the same time giving 
them also, for a time, a sufficient measure of control to 
protect the lenders and to ensure the necessary financial 
reforms in the borrowing countrics without which all 
outside assistance must be in vain. No better evidence of 
the merits of that scheme could be offered than the fact 
that its Organizer, Sir D. Drummond Fraser, during his 
visit to the United States last year, succeeded in impressing 
upon the banking community of America the conviction 
that of all the remedial schemes announced the Ter Meulen 
plan was the most practical and most promising. Sir 
Drummond Fraser has now retired from the duties of 
Organizer, but if the Premier and those who accompany 
him to Genoa are content to carry out those original plans 
without the introduction of a host of other new grandiose 
schemes we may at least get a start in the direction of the 
financial rehabilitation of Europe. Otherwise, and if 
learned professors are to be allowed to make Genoa an 
opportunity for letting off a whole display of economic 
fireworks, it is quite certain that nothing useful will result 
from the Conference. 

* * 


* % 

Meanwhile, in considering the European outlook, some 
significance may perhaps be attached to the announcement 
(with every appearance of success) of the new Czecho- 
Slovakian loan for £10,000,000. Of this total £2,800,000 
is being now offered in London and a similar amount 
in New York, while £500,000 is taken by Amsterdam. 
The loan carries 8 per cent. interest, the London price 
being 96}. There are one or two points connected 


with this loan which, I think, are interesting and 
suggestive. Its sponsorship could not, of course, 
have been more influential seeing that it comprises 
the three leading financial houses in London. In 


the second place, it marks the first sign of readiness on 
the part of not only this country, but of America and 
Holland, to make a large advance to a country which 
has a long history but is under a new form of Government. 
The security is good, the chief element of uncertainty or 
speculation consisting in the fact that the Government 
is new and that Central Europe is still a disturbed area. 
Not only, however, should the loan benefit Czecho-Slovakia, 
but prosperity in that direction should react upon Austria 
and neighbouring States, while a point in the loan which 
created a favourable impression in the City was the announce 
ment that the Czecho-Slovakian Government was prepared 
to take over the definitive surplus of such proportion 
of the debts of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire as 
may be assigned to them by the Reparations Commission. 
* * * a 


Since I last wrote there has been issued the full results 
of the National finances for the past year. While 
Revenue has been wonderfully well maintained, having 
regard to the unprecedented trade depression, it can scarcely 
be said that the figures strengthen the hopes expressed 
in some quarters of a drastic reduction in Income 
tax in the next Budget. Briefly stated, the Revenue 
shows a decline over the preceding year of £500,000,000, 
while it is also £92,000,000 below the original estimates 
of the Chancellor. However, this is mainly due 
to the fact that Excess Profits Duty Revenue itself shows 
a decline of £189,000,000, whereas Sir Robert Horne had 
expected a shrinkage of only £99,000,000. It will be 
seen, therefore, that in other directions Revenue has, on 
balance, been pretty well maintained. Nevertheless, it is 
unpleasantly suggestive that the Income-tax receipts 
should have fallen short of the Chancellor's expectations 
by more than £11,000,000. Hitherto this particular source 
of Revenue has almost unvaryingly exceeded the Official 
Ustimates year after year, and that it has not done so on the 
present occasion suggests that the strain of taxation is now 
beginning to tell, not only upon the taxpayer, but upon the 
Exchequer Receipts themselves. 

* + * * 

The actual “Surplus” for the twelve months is 
£45,693,000, but it is very necessary for readers to know 
what exactly is meant by a Surplus. In the pre-War 
days the définition was simple. To the extent to which 
Ordinary Revenue exceeded Ordinary Expenditure the 
balance remaining was a realized surplus and went auto- 
matically to the reduction of Debt. Moreover, for the 
reason mentioned later, it is necessary to emphasize the 
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words Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure. Nowadays it 
seems customary to budget for a huge surplus to allow 
for all kinds of contingencies, including (unfortunately) 
gigantic Supplementary Estimates. Last year, for 
example, when the coal strike was raging, Sir Robert 
Horne budgeted for a surplus of £177,000,000 so as to 
provide for the results of the coal strike and the 
amount of debt which had compulsorily to be 
redeemed during the year, leaving, however, it was 
reckoned, a large margin for repaying Floating Debt. 
Inasmuch as it has been publicly advertised that Treasury 
Bills during the year have been reduced by £238,000,000, 
it might at first sight be supposed that the Government 
had reduced the Floating Debt by that amount and in 
addition had got a surplus of £46,000,000. Such, however, 
is far from being the case. The real facts are that when 
the whole of this Revenue surplus has been brought into 
the accounts and used for Debt Redemption, the actual 
net reduction in the Debt for the year is just under 
£40,000,000. This is due to the fact that during the year 
the Government has raised fresh money on Treasury 
Bonds and Savings Certificates to the extent of over 
£350,000,000. 
* % > * 

Turning to the new year and the prospects of taxation 
reduction, one can state the position in a very few words. 
The Official Estimates of Expenditure for the coming 
year are about £200,000,000, and if the Government 
could count on a repetition of last year’s Revenue of 
£1,125,000,000, there would, of course, be a huge surplus 
of over £200,000,000. So far from their being able: to 
do this, however, we know that E.P.D. receipts promise 
to be a minus quantity—-in other words, to constitute a 
liability rather than an asset, while Income-tax revenue 
will also be less. Moreover, while no doubt there will 
again be large receipts from the realization of War Assets, 
the Chancellor is not justified in taking those receipts into 
account when deciding how far he can relieve taxation. 
Last year those special receipts amounted to £171,000,000, 
and if they were to be eliminated in the new accounts 
there would literally be no surplus for the reduction of 
Income-tax. There is very little doubt, however, that 
once again these abnormal and special receipts will be 
allocated to Revenue and there will probably be a small 
reduction in Income-tax. Unless, however, unduly opti- 
mistic estimates of Revenue are formed, or unless unsound 
schemes for capitalizing pensions are brought forward, 
the reduction in taxation can scarcely be drastic in the 
current year. 

* * * % 

Meanwhile, prompted in part by hopes of a reduction 
of Is. in the Income-tax, and by expectations of a con- 
tinuance of cheap money rates, the investment markets 
have registered a further advance during the past week. 
Most of the quotations of Government War Loans have 
established fresh high records, while Home Railways 
have been active and strong. As regards these markets, 
and Government securities in particular, there is nothing 
fresh to be said. Until trade revives money rates must 
remain comparatively low, and because the market sees 
no signs of an immediate revival in trade and is inclined, 
moreover, to look for official support of Government 
loans in view of a possible operation to convert Government 
bonds maturing this year, the tone is still optimistic 
at the moment. None the less, as fresh capital issues 
Increase, it is felt that a restraining influence will gradually 
be imparted to the gilt-edged market and that in several 
directions prices are getting quite high enough.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Lhe City, April 5th. Artuur W. Kippy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
— a 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.} 

THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY AS 

INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 

[To tHe Evrtror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—I think the following example of the intelligence wor 
which the C.0.S, is able to put at the disposal of bondé-fitle 


AN 


:} 


x 





inquirers, and 6o enable them to help honest people and prevent 
them wasting money on the dishonest and the fraudulent, will 
interest your readers. It affords a positive proof of how abso- 
lutely necessary the C.O.S. is in our social system. If it ceased 
to exist we should very soon have to reorganize it or else be 
at the mercy of impostors, 

Not very long ago I received a call from a lady who repre- 
sented herself in a state of destitution through a mixture of ill- 
health and ill-luck. Her manner was excellent, her appeal 
plausible and without exaggeration. She made no actual 
demand for money, but her story was so piteous as almost to 
compel assistance. However, I stuck to my principle of never 
giving casual help without endorsement by the C.O.S., and 
60 my wife and I contented ourselves by giving her a little 
food and telling her that if she could get endorsement by the 
C.O.S. we would do our best to help her. She did not exactly 
refuse the help of the C.O.S., though she seemed, as is natural 
in such cases, a little shy about it, but not more than one 
might have expected. In fact, she dealt with me here with an 
admirable diplomacy. The result was that I was very nearly 
taken in. I wrote, however, to headquarters to try to make an 
appointment, so that they might investigate her case. 

Very properly they at once said that they would look into 
the case and see whether she had had any previous dealings 
with them, A day or two afterwards I got the following letter, 
which I have only altered in particulars as to name, place, 
and date, as my object here is not to deal with an individual 
case, but to illustrate the system under which the C.O.S. works. 
Ifere is the report :— 


* Re Miss Ellen Z. 


Dear Sir,—Miss Z. is a woman of about 45, clever and well 
educated. She once informed us that she was a daughter of a 
Colonel Z., who died in 1900 leaving her penniless, but she was 
able to support herself as a hospital nurse. At one time she 
had a situation in Inverness as housekeeper and cock. She 
made free use of the housekeeping money and forged her 
mistress’s name to a cheque for £50. For this she was con- 
victed and sentenced to six months’ hard labour. She after- 
wards, I believe, went to reside in a convent in the North, and 
remained there until she was requested to leave for non-pay- 
ment, She first came under the notice of the C.O.S. when she 
was writing begging letters asking for help until she could 
complete her next book. She refused to allow the C.O.S. to 
make any inquiries about her. We heard of her again in the 
following year, when she was staying at a convent in one of 
the Western Counties. She had gone there for a fortnight in 
order to complete a novel, but had stayed three months in one 
of their best rooms at 30s. a week, and had paid them nothing 
for two months. 

In March, 1914, she applied pereonally to one of our com- 
mittees for a loan of £10, which she proposed to repay six 
months later out of the royalty of a book she was publishing. 


She was then planning a series of books of religious 
meditation, of which she gave us the titles, but I doubt 
whether they ever got beyond that. When the War broke 


out she seized her chance, and raised a fund to establish a 
hospital abroad, She went herself to the Front with fully 
equipped ambulance. Her associates afterwards forced her to 
leave on account of her unsatisfactory dealings with the cash. 
She shortly afterwards started with influential support another 
war institution. Here again she got into trouble over the cash, 
and on learning that the police were taking an interest in her 
she decamped without leaving an address. In 1916 we heard of 
her carrying on a special industry in a Northern village and 
using a nom de plume. I know that she received during the 
War a é6ubstantial grant from two societies before they had 
looked into her record. In 1917 she was back again in London 
raising money in the name of a well-known local lady on behalf 
of a scheme connected with the War. Later in the year sho 
organized a communal kitchen in ——, and approached the 
Mayor and the Ministry of Food with a view to obtaining a 
subsidy for it. This undertaking dwindled to a small soup 
kitchen, which was actually opened for a few months. At that 
time the police fully intended to prosecute her for an infringe 
ment of the War Charities Act, as she had not registered her 
communal kitchen. We heard nothing more of her for some 
time. Ultimately, however, a lady who, of course, was quite 
unaware of our previous dealings with her wrote to warn us 
against Miss Z. It appears that this lady had first seen her 
at an exhibition, where she had a stall, and had been very 
kind to her. Our correspondent wrote that Miss Z. “ could 
have made a success if she had been honest,” and she gave 
me her address. We had inquiries as to her about a year ago, 
but have heard nothing since.—Yours truly, 7 

I venture to say that this is a very remarkable performance. 
A woman drops virtually from the clouds into my house—a 
woman who is not a notorious impostor of any kind, but, as it 
will be seen, a person with a bad record. I applied to the 
C.0.S., and almost by return of post I get this statement, which 
gives me the whole of the facts and prevents me from wasting 
my money on an undeserving object. A sentimental opponent 
of the C.0.8. may perhaps say, “ Ah, yes, just as I supposed ! 
The real thing that he is thankful for is that he saved his 
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money and was prevented from doing what would, at any rate, 
have been in intention a humane act.” I don’t think that is 
quite a fair way of putting it. Of course, I was glad to save 
my money, but my chief reason for being so was that I, like 
most people, do not possess a Fortunatus’s purse, and in the 
long run what I give to undeserving people I in effect take 
from the worthy. What the impostor is economically doing is 
to steal money due to the deserving, and so to seal up one of 
the fountains of relief. One of the marvels of the intelligence 
work done by the C.O.S. is that it is done, not like the intel- 
ligence work of the police or some secret service force, by the 
expenditure of thousands of pounds a year, but on an exiguous 
staff and with a very small expenditure.—I am, Sir, &.,_ S. 

[We sincerely hope that those of our readers who feel that 
the impostor is the worst of all the enemies of the men and 
women who need and deserve help, and adequate help, will 
draw from this record these four conclusions :—(1) Impostors 
must be exposed. (2) The best available instrument is the 
Charity Organization Society. (3) The C.0.S. cannot do intel- 
ligence work without pecuniary support. (4) They, our 
readers, must spare something for the Spectator’s fund in aid 
of the C.O.S. (see page 428).—Ep. Spectator.] 





GENOA? 

{To THe Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I never disagree with you without diffidence and mis- 
givings, and only the strongest conviction leads me to question 
your verdict on the Genoa Conference. In the first place, I 
submit that your historical parallels are inexact. The Terror 
in l'rance practically ended in 1794, though Fouquier 'Tinville 
was not executed till May, 1795. The Convention declared war 
upon us on February Ist, 1793, and Lord Malmesbury’s abortive 
negotiations took place in 1796, by which time the Terrorist 
gang had been destroyed in obedience to the will of the French 
people. The preliminaries of Pitt’s peace were signed in 
October, 1801, and Alison justly states that :— 

“The Government of the First Consul, compared to any of 
the revolutionary ones which had preceded it, was stable and 
regular; the revolutionary fervour, the continuance of which 
had so long rendered any safe pacification out of the question, 
had exhausted itself and given place to a general and anxious 
disposition to submit to the ruling authority.” 


The Russo-Judaic autocracy remains in full heing, and the 
authors of murders and suffering infinitely greater in extent 
and atrocity than the achievements of Marat, Robespierre, 
and their accomplices propose to meet our Prime Minister at 
Genoa, and pretend to represent the Russian people who 
execrate them, but still live under the Terror. 

Abdul Hamid was the de jure as well as the de facto ruler 
of Turkey. He might fairly be regarded, therefore, as repre- 
senting the Turks, who accepted him as Caliph. ITis massacres, 
as you point out, held the record in modern times till the 
“dictators of the proletariat’? came upon the scene and 
reduced his performances to comparative insignificance. 
Moreover, though we did not break off relations with him, we 
never asked that he should send his functionaries to meet 
those of forty other nations in conference. I rejoice that you 
accept the many “arguments” against shaking hands “ with 
callous and bloodstained murderers” as “serious”; but may 
I be permitted to emphasize some of them? There are now 
no obstacles to trade with Russia except that Russian produc- 
tion has almost ceased, and that the “ Peasant and Workers’ 
Soviet Republic’’ has no cash to spare after paying for the 
Red Army and for propaganda. As the necessary result of 
Marxian Communism, the production of coal since 1913 has 
dropped below 20 per cent., of timber to 5 per cent., and of 
cotton fabrics to 4} per cent. Agriculture has been ruined, 
and the great towns are largely depopulated. Nevertheless, 
the proportion of revenue spent on the Army and Navy is 
considerably larger than it was in 1913. You say most truly 
that ‘‘there is very little hope of trade in the immediate 
future,” but there can be no hope of restoration until the 
wreckers have been cleared out. There are not now half a 
million Communists in Russia, and most of them are aliens. 
Ifow can we dare to accept their delegates as representing the 
Russian people, numbering 130 millions? 

You say that “Communism in Russia has shot its shaft, 
and people are laughing and saying what a bad shot it was.’ 
It is true that the dictators of Russia have done their worst, 
but their influence is still far-reaching. Not long 
Finckelstein*, posing as a Russian, was the honoured guest of 
the Labour Conference at Leeds, where provisional Soviets 
were set up and a “Council of Action“ was decided upon. 
Since then the “Commercial Mission” has been in full 
activity. Communists, permeating the Trade Unions, gave us 
the coal strike, from which we have not recovered and may 


— 
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ago 


* Now apparently a delegate to the Conference, 





| this cynical beau geste?—I am, Sir, &c¢., 





| 
never wholly recover. The present grave troubles in the great 
engineering industry are due to Communist intrigues, ‘A 
“Council of Action” has spread murder and arson on the 
Rand. Assuredly the Communist “ 
its force. 

The one thing certain about the Genoa Conference is that it 
will infallibly prolong the agony of Russia, and by the recog- 
nition—actual or implied—of the high priests of Communism 
it must add to the danger now menacing Christianity ang 
civilization. A time will come when the great Slav nation will 
awake from this hideous nightmare of blood, starvation, filth 
and disease. It will find its soul, which Lenin and Trotsky 
have laboured to destroy. It will fulfil ite destiny in the 
world. When that time comes what will the Russian people 
feel towards the great Power which held out a hand to their 
assassins? And what will be the moral effect upon mankind o? 
SYDENHAM, 


shaft’ has not yet spent 





BOYS AND GIRLS IN BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS, 


{To THe Epriror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Lord Lytton having been obliged to resign the Chairman. 
ship of the State Children’s Association owing to his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Bengal, may we, as Vice-Chairmen of the 
Association, ask the publicity of your columns for the follow- 
ing abstract of correspondence between the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the Association with regard to boys and girls in 
Borstal Institutions?—We are, Sir, &e., 
Hexry Bentince. 
GeorGE Toutaiy. 
Lewis Hasiam. 


_——_--- 


“The attention of the State Children’s Association having 
been drawn to the punishments, recorded in the Prison Com- 
missioners’ Report for 1920-21, in the Borstal Institution for 
Girls at Aylesbury, the Executive Committee addressed a letter 
to the Commissioners pointing out that much general anxiety 
was felt as to the punishments of solitary confinement and the 
use of handcuffs, which appeared to be greatly in excess of the 
numbers for 1918. 

The letter, which assured the Prison Commissioners of the 
Association’s good will and sympathy in their task, continued :— 

‘We know how extraordinarily difficult are the cases of the 
girls at Aylesbury both from moral and physical reasons, but 
experience proves that violent conduct cannot be remedied by 
means of violent repression. We submit that the object of the 
modern treatment of young offenders—riz., to make good and 
useful citizens of those who have shown anti-social activity— 
cannot be brought about by repression imposed from without, 
but only by awakening in each offender those spiritual forces 
which are the root of reformative impulses.’ 

In their reply the Prison Commissioners expressed apprecia- 
tion of the motives prompting the Association’s letter, and 
stated that they shared its general views as to the treatment of 
young offenders. They explained that a number of the girls 
sent to Aylesbury during 1920-21 had been leading wild and 
dissolute lives under war conditions, and their treatment pre- 
sented extraordinary difficulties. The punishments in question 
had already been the subject of a special inquiry. Of the 33 
eases in which the body belt with swivel handcuffs had been 
employed 23 concerned 8 girls who were mentally deficient, 
and were removed to a special institution at the earliest 
opportunity. The other 10 cases were of 10 girls who were 
influenced by the atmosphere of violence which spread in the 
Institution owing to the presence of the mental deficients. 
With regard to the 74 cases of confinement to cells the Com- 
missioners stated that ‘as the result of recent consultations 
between themselves and the governors and medical officers of 
all the Borstal Institutions, an attempt is being made to do 
without the punishment of confining to rooms altogether, and 
to rely entirely on the prospect of loss of privileges and reduc- 
tion in grade for maintaining the standard of conduct.’ The 
number of restraints at Aylesbury from the end of March, 1921, 
to January 27th, 1922, was 3 enly, and those of confinement 
to cells 15, as compared with the 33 and 74 recorded above. 

In thanking the Prison Commissioners for their courtesy in 
supplying detailed information, the Association congratulated 
them upon the reform which has been initiated in Borstal 
Institutions regarding the abolition of confinement to rooms 
as a form of punishment. 

‘Many of the girls at Aylesbury probably have little but 
evil memories on which to brood during such solitary confine- 
ment, and we submit that the only hope of producing a 
healthier state of mind is not to remove them from whatever 
distractions the routine of their life allows, but to provide 
them with occupations which will interest them and call out 
their creative instincts. We speak especially of the girls 
because the more active life of the boys in trade training and 
in sport gives them greater opportunities for self-expression. 
For boys as for girls, however, violent repression or confine- 
ment to cells most often defeats the end hoped for.’ 

To the Association’s inquiry as to whether an € 
examination could not be made into the mental condition ol 
boys or girls committed to Borstals before their reception inta 
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those institutions, the Commissioners replied that they had 
jssued a circular impressing on all medical officers of prisons 
the necessity of making very careful reports to the Courts of 
Justico on all young offenders of Borstal age committed for 
trial or remanded for inquiries. No such persons should, in 
their opinion, be recommended for Borstal training as are 
incapable of mental progress and of receiving trade instruction. 
he Commissioners ‘have instituted reception classes at 
Feltham for boys and at Aylesbury for girls. All inmates on 
first reception under sentence to a Borstal Institution are 
placed n one of these classes for such time as will enable 
their conduct to be observed and their mental condition to be 
tested by modern scientific methods. Should an inmate be 
considered unfit for Borstal training, the case is specially con- 
sidered with a view to early discharge, either on licence or on 
remission of sentence.’ ‘The Commissioners,’ the letter con- 
cludes, ‘are quite in agreement with your Association’s obser- 
vations as regards the treatment of girls, and they endeavour 
to provide them, equally with the boys, with opportunities to 
learn industries and with such occupations and recreations as 
will improve physique and stimulate mental activity.’ ”’ 

{As our readers are aware, most of these reforms have been 
long advocated in the Spectator. It is therefore with the 
very greatest satisfaction that we here chronicle their partial 
accomplishment, To one arrangement which seems to us 
unsatisfactory we should like to draw our readers’ attention. 
Though it is, of course, an unbearable state of affairs (for all 
parties) that mentally deficient boys and girls should be placed 
under the Borstal discipline, we do not think that “ early 
discharge either on licence or on remission of sentence,” as 
suggested, quite meets the case, and that boys and girls who are 
admittedly mentally deficient, and have proved criminal 
tendencies, should be set completely at liberty will, we fear, 
result in the birth of more illegitimate and defective children 
and in further offences against society. Mr. Harold Cox, in our 
issue of February 18th, deals with the possibility of a method 
which would do away at least with the first difficulty. But the 





setting up of special institutions woukl, of course, deal more 
completely with the preblem.—Epb. Spectator. ] 
THE CASE OF ULSTER. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir —Your keen-visioned insight with regard to type and 


character of Ulstermen proved that your voyage of discovery 
to the province was well worth while from more than one 
view-point. ‘The reason, L think, that Ulster loyalists have 
not yet started a campaign of enlightenment as to their case is 
simply that they have not yet recovered from their astonish- 
ment at the treatment accorded them by the Government, which 
had utterly disregarded their having been ever and always 
“one with Britain heart and soul.” If Mr. Lloyd George and 
his coadjutors have come to believe that the end justifies the 
means, they sooner or later will have a rude awakening. I shall 
never forget Armistice Day in Belfast, where I was staying for 
several weeks as wounded friends were sent there to hospital. 
The silence with which the news of the War being over was 
received, and for some time after, had an influence that could 
be physically felt. So much so that I stopped people in the 
street to ask what it meant, and was deeply touched when told 
their 
gone so willingly but would never 


—brokenly—that because of so many of bravest 


and best who hac 
Sir, &c., 


it was 
I return. 
LoyAList. 


—I am, 


Dublin. 





FRONTIER FIGHTING. 


Epitorn oF THE “ Spectator.’’) 


IRISH 

[To THE 

Str,—On March 22nd, Mr. Winston Churchill summarized for 
the information of the House of Commons a telegram from the 
Southern Irish Government, which alleged that “ there 
tense situation in Caledon due to firing into County Monaghan. 
- . . Tho Catholic families in the district of Caledon have 
threatening notices, and have had to flee to 


. is a 


received 


Monaghan for protection, and directly they had gone their, 


houses were burnt.’””’ Mr. Churchill “ took no responsibility 
for the accuracy of this statement, but it may, perhaps, interest 
some of your readers to hear what actually happened. The 
houses of two Protestant families in Glaslough (Co. Monaghan) 
were commandeered by the I.R.A., and the evicted occupants 
sought shelter in Caledon (Co. Tyrone). ‘The Caledon 
Vrotestants retorted by seizing two Roman Catholic houses, 
removed the furniture, and dumped it on the Monaghan- 
Tyrone border. Next day the Commandant of the Tyrone 
County Constabulary visited Caledon, and caused the evicted 
Roman Catholics to be reinstated and their furniture brought 
back to their houses. No Roman Catholic houses were burnt 
in Caledon.—I am, Sir, &c., U.ster Borperer. 

P.S.—I have just heard, as I write, of the death of a Caledon 
Protestant who, while feeding his cow, was struck by a bullet 
from across the Monaghan border. 





DOES LOYALTY PAY? 
{To rue Epiror or tus “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—I have read with interest the letter under the above title 
appearing in your columns of March 18th date. My answer is 
no; and loyalty seldom has paid. In past history many a good 
man lost his head because he was “loyal,” either to his 
Sovereign or to some Cauce. And those who were “ disloyal ” 
reaped the rewards. But do you think it is right to ask if 
loyalty pays? Surely it is rather a poor thing to count the 


dividends before acting as one believes to be right. I have 
heard men say they would do this or that “ at all costs”’; and 
I must say this view seems to strike a higher note. I well 


remember immediately after the South African War, when 
contesting the Aliwal North constituency for the South African 
Parliament, being assailed at almost every meeting with the 
ery “ Does Loyalty Pay”? These Eastern Provinces were a 
hotbed of rebellion; but I think we were able to show that, 
*“pay or not,” the proper game was to keep South Africa for 
the British Empire; and the result has been justified. I sin- 
cerely hope that if the Ulster people stick to it they may 
“win out,’’ with the same benefits as have accrued to the 
loyalists of South Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM. 

Brodick Castle, Isle ef Arran. 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S “ LEVITY.” 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—As an old reader and admirer of your, journal, as was 
my father before me, perhaps you will be so good as to insert 
a few lines to express my thankfulness to God for the honest 
and honourable treatment which you gave the Rev. J. Edward 
Harlow, Wesleyan minister, in your issue of March 25th. Mr. 
Lloyd George does not derive his strength from human sources 
but from divine. As a Welshman I have long known it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. Wynn Evans. 

Thornycroft, Queen’s Park, Chester. 





“QUEEN ELIZABETH’S MAIDS OF HONOUR.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—As a humble but devout student of Elizabethan history 
I note your reviewer's facile acceptance of the time-honoured 
legend about Queen Elizabeth and the looking-glass which she 
had not seen for twenty years, and the complete change of 
mental attitude brought about by a sight of it. To me, 
because of its intrinsic fallacy, this story has always seemed 
a part of the airy gossip which took the place of journalism 
in the sixteenth century. No who believed herself 
beautiful ever refrained from looking at herself for that 
reason, unless she wished to flee the vanities of this world; 
therefore, to believe the story, and yet believe Llizabeth vain, 
is contradictory. It is possible that Elizabeth refrained from 
looking at herself any oftener than she could help because she 
did not believe herself beautiful and the gave her no 
pleasure: it is also possible that she accepted fulsome praise 
because it was politic to keep courtiers harmlessly employed; 
but there is plenty of evidence that she did not like it, as, for 
instance, when she left the masque prepared by Bacon and 
Issex, saying that if she had known that she was to hear s 
much about herself she would not have been present! It isa 
fact that most critics prefer to take a preconceived attitude 
about Queen Elizabeth. It would be most interesting to trace 
their reasons, which seem to me to preclude sense of character 
and event. Miss Wilson’s book shows the same defects, notably 
when she is amused that the Queen should take an active part 
in preparing the Army to repulse the Spaniard. Kingship 
was no sinecure in those days, and if Miss Wilson cares to 
study the Elizabeth will learn the 
terrible anxiety which had weighed on her lest the country 
should feel at that time the need of a masculine ruler. But 
perhaps Miss Wilson and the reviewer would think this 
vanity and something of a joke. Humour has many forms. 
And Miss Wilson should not accept the malicious defamation 
of Elizabeth by the celebrated “ Bess of Hardwick” as fact. 
As the great Queen said, “Ignorance may be combated, but 
malice should be ignored.”—I am, Sir, &c., +. ¥. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Str,—In your review oi Miss Violet Wilson’s Queen Elizabeth's 
Maids of Honour you quote a story relating to Francis Bacon, 
and raise the question of its source. I find the anecdote in 
Francis Bacon’s Apophthegms, New and Old, thus given :— 


woman 


sight 


words of she some of 


“In eighty-eight, when the Queen went from Temple Bar 
along Fleet Street, the lawyers were ranked on one side, and 
the companies of the city on the other; said Master Bacon to a 
lawyer that stood next him, Do but observe the courtiers; if 
they bow first to the citizens, they are in debt; if first to us, 
they are in law.” 

I am, Sir, &c., 

Nevin, Carnarvonshire. 


W. Jounson. 
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A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 

(To tue Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
$tr,—What you justly call (in your article on the Universities’ 
Commission) the “immortal” rebuke administered to the 
snobbish mother of a schoolboy is more often, and, I think, 
more plausibly, attributed to Mr. Walker, of St. Paul’s, than 
to Dr. Haig-Brown, of the Charterhouse. A great London day 
school makes a much better setting for the story than a school 
in the country. Besides, no story could be more characteristic 
ef the late High Master of St. Paul’s. On another occasion, 
when a lady told him that she hoped her son would win a 
scholarship at Cambridge, but, for some strange reason, not 
at Trinity, he reassured her with the comforting remark that 
“it was very oasy to avoid getting a scholarship at Trinity.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., B. 

AN EPISODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
(To rae Eprros or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—As your Poetry Editor I often receive interesting and 
eurious letters from poets. Here is an extract from one which 
has just come from India, and which may interest your readers 
as much as it did me. Although it refers to a well-known 
incident, it is a vivid piece of first-hand evidence.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. WiuiaMs-E..is. 





“I must apologise for this intrusion on your privacy, but 
TI have ventured to publish a little volume of verse, and the 
amiability of your critiques on poetry in the Spectator has 
encouraged me to approach you for a criticism on my little 
hook. I think, however, that I shall have a better chance of 
attracting your notice were I to succeed in interesting the 
critic in the author. I was with my parents in the siege 
of Lucknow during the Mutiny. ... 

Among the most extraordinary incidents in the siege were 
the raids on the Royal treasures of Oude. These, curiously 
enough, had been sent for safe custody to the Residency, the 
fortress being besieged. They had been hurriedly packed in 
wooden boxes, The temptation was too much for Mr. ‘Thomas 
Atkins and the predatory Sikh. The bayonet was called into 
action: the woodwork gave way and out poured jewelled rings, 
ropes of pearls, barbaric splendour and gold. These jewels 
were hawked about the garrison, the currency being bottles 
of brandy. The secret, however, could not be kept long from 
the Chief, and he fulminated dire penalties both against the 
thief and the receiver of the stolen property. Many tempting 
offers were made to my mother. But my father put his stern 
veto on the deal. ‘My dear,’ he said, ‘if we have the luck to 
escape with our lives, I do not wish to have my future career 
in the service blasted by being detected as the receiver of 
stolen property.’ But our neighbours the X’s had no such 
qualms. Mrs. X dealt largely in this ware, her speciality being 
vings heavy with diamonds, rubies and emeralds. Her collec- 
tion was more than three pounds in weight. She used to 
carry them about in a cotton bag, and often showed them to 
my mother, But one had to be on the alert, as the Chief 
used to order raids into the quarters, sudden and disconcerting, 
in search of the stolen jewels. One morning Mrs. X rushed 
{nto my mother’s room. ‘The search-party,’ she said, ‘is 
coming. I have not the time to hide the jewels. Please hide 
them for me in your room. They will be safe here, as you 
are not suspected.’ Naturally enough my mother objected, and 
while they were disputing the search-party was seen approach- 
ing. Mrs. X, in her despair, hung the cotton bag on a nail in 
the wall which was complaining of having nothing to do. 
The search of my mother’s room was made. Boxes, bedding, 
and every nook and cranny was examined, The nail did not 
attract attention to itself by giggling like a child in a secret. 
The cotton bag was accordingly not examined, and Mrs. X 
escaped. This is fact, but the fiction you will find in Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “ Purloined Letter.” The X’s, however, did not 
prosper, as a dishonest friend deprived them of their hoard 
and complain they could not, as they dare not disclose in court 
the secret of the acquisition. | Eg 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF BIRDS. 
{To tHe Eprron ocr tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 


Sizn,—At the present time dead plover may be seen strung up 
for sale in the poulterers’ shops, while plovers’ eggs are also 
to be had. In one shop I noticed a dead plover placed on the 
artificial nest which contained plovers’ eggs. This is surely, 
even from the lowest point of view, a foolish proceeding, for 
whereas the dead bird sells for eighteenpence the eggs are at 
present fetching a much higher sum. Now, the plover is one 
of the most useful birds from the farmer’s point of view, and 
I] am sure that I shall have your sympathy in appealing to 
your readers to assist the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds in its campaign for the better protection of this and 
other useful and charming birds. The society is at present 


much straitened for funds and is in great need of new members 
and associates. 
shillings for a member and one shilling for .an associate. 
are many bird-lovers who read the Spectator. 


The subscription is a very small one, five 
There 
They would be 








brought in touch with a work of very great interest to them 
by joining the Bird Society, and would have the satisfaction 
of feeling that they were doing something to help in the protec. 
tion of useful birds. But for the society’s watchers many rare 
birds would by this time be extinct. The society is at this 
moment anxious to extend protection to the migrants Which 
have already begun to arrive by providing perches on the 
lighthouses, which prevent the birds from dashing themselves 
to destruction against the light. All such efforts for the protec. 
tion of birds require funds. The address of the society jg 
Queen Anne's Gate, London, §.W.—I am, Sir, &., 
Birp Lover, 





THE 29ta DIVISION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—May I remind your readers through the hospitality of 
your columns that the annual memorial service to the 
29th Division, Gallipoli, 1915-16, will take place in Holy Trinity 
Church, Eltham, S.E.9, at 11 a.m., on Tuesday, April 25th, 
the anniversary of the landing? The R.A. band and trumpeters 
will assist as in former years. I shall be glad to give fy}! 
information to and reserve seats for any friends of that 
“Immortal Division’? who desire to attend. Tho nearest 

station is Shooter’s Hill.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Henry A. Ha, C.T.F. 
(late Divisional Chaplain to the 29th Division in 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Eltham, S.E. 9. 


n+ s 
Lratiipoli), 





THE LIFR OF FE. A. ABBEY. 

{To rae Epiror or rue ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In The Life and Work of Edwin Austin Abbey there is 
an erroneous reference to Mr. Ernest Parton, R.I., the artist, 
as “the late.” For this mistake I wish to apologize to Mr 
Parton, who is alive and actively engaged in his calling.—I am, 
Sir, &., E. V. Lecas. 

36 Essex Strect, W.C. 2. 
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POETRY, 
—— 
CART TRACKS. 
I nAve followed cart tracks so much, and I know how; 
They hold the spring’s return in their long channels now; 
I know, here in town, where the slow sunlight creeps through 
The dark and the dust and the sombre work I do. 


They shine, for April storms have broken on great hills, 

And drenched through pines and bracken-shoots in sun-shot 
rills, 

And flooded green swamp lands where yellow kingeups grow, 

And fallen into quiet whero the cart tracks go. 


There in shallow water the noonday sunlight dips, 

The low wind freshens there his singing southern lips, 

And through the hoof-print pools go mirrored days and nights 
With rooks’ wings and wrens’ wings and sweep of martin flights. 


I have followed cart tracks in spring, and I know well 
Small song-named flowers, stitchwort and wood-sorrel ; 
And later, in gold days, when June’s first sun-wave broke, 
I've found mallow there, and red leaves of young oak. 


Dorotuy RosektTs. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mods 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘* Letters to ths 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





THE THEATRE. 


—_~. 
SHAKESPEARE’S “KING LEAR” AT THE “OLD VIC.” 
tp managers had what is called in journalism a “ sense of news,” 
if they had an instinctive knowledge, that is, of what the public 
were thinking and talking about, of what was topical, I think 
we should see King Lear put on for a run at more than one 
“ West-End”’ theatre. We are all interested in psychology 
-—more or less intelligently—and here is an illuminating study 
of several of the types of morbid psychology which may be 
produced by family contact. In Lear, as has been pointed out, 
we are shown every human relationship gone sour. There are 
daughters who hate their father, fathers who curse their children, 
wives who betray their husbands, lovers who play their mis- 
tresses false, sisters who hate one another. There is only one 
type of sin within the family which we could add to this list, 
and I wonder that Shakespeare, who treated of it in Pericles, 
did not load his dark scene with this further horror. But 
Shakespeare probably knew to a nicety the exact point at which 
the audience ceases to be able to endure more and will fly 
the theatre rather than be further harrowed. With Lear's, the 
Fool’s and Poor Tom’s madness contrasted and compared on 
that night of storm he perhaps felt he had gone far enough 
and dare try us no further. Mr. Russell Thorndike 
as Lear, Mr. Rupert Harvey as Edgar feigning to be Poor Tom, 
Mr. Wilfrid Walter as Kent, and Mr. Andrew Leigh as the Fool 
gave magnificent performances in this scene. 

. the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else 
Save what beats there .. . 
- But I will punish home : 

No, I will weep no more. In such a night 
‘To shut me out! Pour on; I will endure. 
In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril ! 
Your old, kind father, whose frank heart gave all— 
O! that way madness lies; let me shun that ; 
No more of that. 


LEAR. 


Storm still. Enter Edgar disguised as a madman, 
Encan. Away ! the foul fiend follows me! 
Through the sharp hawthorn blow the winds. 
Hum! go to thy cold bed and warm thee. 


Lear. Didst thou give all to thy two daughters ? 
Art thou come to this ? 

Epncar. Who gives anything to poor Tom? whom the foul 
fiend hath led through fire and through flame, through 
ford and whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire; ... 
‘Yom’s a-cold, O! do de, do de, do de. Bless thee 
from whirlwinds, star-blasting and taking! Do poor 
‘tom some charity, whom the foul fiend vexes .. . 

Lear. What! have his daughters brought him to this pass ? 
Couldst thou save nothing ? Didst thou give them all ? 

KENT. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor! nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 

Epcar. Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hill : 

Halloo, halloo, loo, loo! 
Foor, This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen. 


Vncar. Take heed o’ the foul fiend. Obey thy parents; keep 
thy word justly ; swear not; commit not with man’s 
sworn spouse; set not they sweet heart on proud 
array. ‘lom’s a-cold. 

It is curious to recall that Nahum Tate in the revised version 
which he made about 1680 not only makes the play end happily 
“to the innocent distressed persons,” but cuts out the 
character of the Fool altogether, so ruining this incomparable 
scene, 

Mr. Rupert Harvey's appearance here was wonderful, his 
“naked man” only lacked the usual arrows to make him the 
complete late Italian or Spanish St. Sebastian. . 

I take exception to one thing in Mr. Thorndike’s excellent 
performance as the King, he did not put quite enough tenderness 
into the phrase :— 


“ Your old, kind father, whose frank heart gave all.” 


Just for a moment there I feel that Lear is entirely sane and 
entirely heartbroken. Greater differentiation of this passage 
would have added greater weight to the wonderfully observant 
self-centredness of madness which makes Lear conclude directly 
that it is Poor Tom’s daughters that have brought him to this, 





I never can quite believe that the otherwise rather heavy and 
dull Edgar could have shammed mad so magnificently. But 
Shakespeare unquestionably was fascinated, as we all must be, 
by the problem of madness, and had he been another than 
Shakespeare, who apparently sucked knowledge from the air, 
we should say he had studied it profoundly. The student of King 
Lear may remember that he makes Gloucester state one of the 
psycho-analysts’ points for them exactly. The patient 
very often does not so much fall into madness, Mr. Bernard 
Hart points out in his Psycholegy of Ineanity, as take refuge 
in it as the only solution of an impossible situation. The mind 
is at war with itself. Lear literally “cannot bear” to think of 
his daughter's conduct and his own folly ; a state of intolerable 
tension and conflict has arisen, it has got to be solved somehow, 
and madness, with its unreal world, its alteration of values, 
serves as a retreat when the King can no longer face the world of 
reality. 
Gta The king is mad: how stiff is my vile sense, 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge sorrows! Better I were distract : 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs, 
And woes by wrong imaginations lose 

The knowledge of themselves. 

Gloucester has tried in vain to reach the solution of suicide, 
and sees that here is another way in which thoughts can be 
severed from too pressing griefs, and so envies Lear. 

TaRN, 





M. LEONIDE MASSINE’S BALLET DIVERTISSEMENTS 
AT COVENT GARDEN (PRECEDED BY THE 
FILM “ THEODORA”). 

Tat there was no dramatic scene over the performance of 
M. Stravinski's ‘“ Ragtime” on the first night of M. Massine’s 
ballet season was possibly a slight and unacknowledged disap- 
pointment to some of us in the audience. The lions in the 
Byzantine film had perhaps roused our blood-lust. M. Stravinski 
is reported, the reader may recall, to have telegraphed at the 
last moment to forbid the performance of his amusing satiric 
piece to the accompaniment of dancing. The dancers were just 
as determined to dance it. And danced it was most amusingly, 
but there wasno row. Was it this that caused that slight feeling 
of disappointment? I think not, as a matterof fact. It is hateful 
to grumble at a new and tentative enterprise, at the work of 
admirable, even of superb dancers. But why such dull music ? 
Why such dull, hideous lighting? Why so little care for 
colour? Mme. Lopokova and M. Massine and their corps de 
ballet danced like angels, Mr. Eugene Goossens conducted te 
admiration, but these otherthings told against them. Theatmo- 
sphere chosen forasuiteentitled “Fanatics of Pleasure” was that 
which we associate with Miss Vesta Tilley and the soldier with a 
cane and a pill-box hat adherent to one side of his head. But 
they had nothing new to observe about it, and did not even 
keep up the “ period” feeling. And therefore we who are not 
tired of Mme. Lopokova’s “ straight stuff” were not consoled 

for her rather specially ugly costume. 

The dancing was, however, even here most brilliant, and in 
one pas de deux, where they allowed charming costume and 
delightful music (Cimarosa’s) to help them, she and M. Maasine 
gave us that high and exquisite delight which we associate 
with the magic words “ Russian ballet.” TARN, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Comepy.—Other People’s Worries <n os 290-88 
[Some playgoers will be drawn to the Comedy Theatre 
solely by Miss Athene Seyler’s name. They will be 
rewarded for their discrimination by one of the most 
amusing and well-written light comedies in London. 
In it nearly every character has a genuinely funny 
part. Mr. Carton has added to his reputation a3 a 


play wright.) 
Tae “Oxp Vic.” —Everyman(Aprill0thand12th) —3.0—8.0 
(April 11th) oe 3.0 


Peer Gynt (April 15th) oe 2.30—7.90 





——_——— 





>ry. 
ART. 
——_——— 
PICTURES WORTH SEEING, 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


[Recent addition. The first Lucas van Leyden at the Gallery an 
admirable portrait.) 


Tate GALLERY. 
{A memorable exhibition of the work of John Sell Cotman.) 
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Brittsn Museum (Edward Vii. Gallery). 

[Special exhibition of two coloured mezzotints after Raeburn, by Mr. 
Macbeth Raeburn. A perfection of the old process, giving softer 
tone and cleaner colour, Also a show of Cotman’s drawings.} 

Tue INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7A Grafton Street. 

(Drawings and oils by some of the best artists in France and Britain. 
A thoroughly good show.] 

Tue GrEeATOREX GALLERIES, 14 Grafton Street. 

{Sculpture and drypoints by Professor Henry Glicenstein. A first 
exhibition in London by this international artist, which is a revela- 
tion of true feeling for form. A powerful lesson.]} 

Tne Atpine Crus Gatiery, Mill Street, Conduit Street. 

[An interesting exhibition of work by Mr. Joseph Southall, a good painter 
sprung from Pre-Raphaelitism. Closes April 8th.) 

Gourm Gattery, 5 Regent Street. 
{Spring exhibition of British and French art of uneven value. A 
splendid Ribot.) 
Grosvenor GALLertEs, 514 New Bond Street. 
(Colour Magazine exhibition of modern art. Well representative] 
Leicester CGaLientes, Leicester Square. 
(Claude Shepperson Memorial Exhibition, A charming illustrator.) 








BOOKS. 


oe 
THE UNCOLLECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
WALT WHITMAN.* 


Tus is the kind of book which is sure to be sneered at, or, at 
any rate, greeted with the super-conventional remark that 
worshippers do harm, not service, to their saint by raking 
together all the immature and trivial things which he was 
careful to forget during his lifetime, and publishing them to 
the world. They had much better be allowed to sink into 
complete oblivion. There is, I admit, some appearance of 
reasonableness in this plea. Indeed, it is a good plea in so 
far as it is based upon the truisms that a man’s bad work is 
not so good as his good, that it is better worth while to read 
a man’s good work than his bad work; or, again, that a man’s 
bad work had better be destroyed altogether. All these state- 
ments rest upon the fallacy that there is an absolute right or 
wrong in literature, and that somebody, name unknown, can tell 
perfectly whether a thing is bad or not. For myself, I do not 
trust the critics so highly, even if I know who they are. When 
they are unknown I doubt them exceedingly. Is not the 
world full of good things which were condemned by the poets 
or prose-writers themselves, or at any rate condemned by 
their contemporaries? Yet the judicious now regard these 
works as special gems in the poet’s crown. There are several 
examples of Byron’s lighter verse which were deemed in 
former generations quite insignificant, but which we now 
consider excellent. 

Further, the real lover of literature, in the case of a true 
man of letters, wants himself to be the judge of what is good 
or bad. He does not want somebody else to decide for him. 
Let the reader suppose Professor Jones sitting in front of a 
good coal fire and running through a large MS. book of new 
verses by Wordsworth, “ written while a youth,” or “on his 
first foreign tour.’ Let him further suppose that Professor 
Jones has come to think that the new verses can add nothing to 
the poet's fame, but, instead, would detract from it, and that 
therefore he proposes to fling the volume into the fire. Even 
if you knew Professor Jones to be a faultless critic you would 
surely seize the book from his audacious hands with a “ Let 
me have a look before you do an irrevocable act like that. 
You are a capital judge, but you may be bilious this morning, 
or tired, or irritable. Anyway, I want to see for myself 
whether you are right or wrong.” 

There is yet another argument for putting on record, as it 
were, all the works of a great man, and that is, that 
though they may be bad in themselves, they may be of great 
biographical interest. 

All these preliminary observations apply, as it seems to me 
with great force, to the two new volumes of Walt Whitman’s 
uncollected poetry and prose just given to the world by Mr. 
Emory Holloway. If the publication of these books had been 
prevented as something hetween folly and sacrilege, we should 
have been distinctly poorer in regard to portions of the prose, 
and very much poorer in regard {0 certain biographical con- 
siderations of real interest. At first sight. the poetry in ordinary 
metres seems utterly worthless—impossible to be read. Yet, 
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—————— 
as a matter of fact, a serious student of Whitman’s power over 
language, rhetoric, and unmethodical measure may find in 
them some very curious suggestions. They show what a 
curious counter-instinct, unconscious, no doubt, Whitman had 
against metre. When he tried to use metre he wrote like 
a man in the “ Poets’ Corner” of a small country newspaper, 
Yet, directly he took to unrhymed, unmeasured verse, he 
showed that he had a masterly ear for the wider verbal 
harmonies. 

Again, a great deal of Walt Whitman’s prose can be shown 
to be of a distinctly high order, and I am surprised that so great 
and so sound and sympathetic a critic as Mr. Squire should 
recently have spoken as if Walt Whitman was no prose writer, 
If he will look at the preface to the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass I cannot help thinking he would revise his verdict. Take, 
for example, the passage in which Whitman deals with tho 
vocation of the poets :— 

“They are the voice and exposition of liberty. They out of 
ages are worthy the grand idea—to them it is confided, and they 
must sustain it. Nothing has precedence of it, and nothing 
can warp or degrade it. The attitude of great poets is to cheer 
up slaves and horrify despots. The turn of their necks, the 
sound of their feet, the motions of their wrists, are full of hazard 
to the one and hope to the other. Come nigh them awhile, 
and, though they neither speak nor advise, you shall learn the 
faithful American lesson. Liberty is poorly served by men 
whose good intent is quelled from one failure or two tailures 
or any number of failures, or from the casual indifference or 
ingratitude of the people, or from the sharp blow of the ‘ tushes’ 
of power, or the bringing to bear soldiers and canncn or any 
penal statutes. Liberty relies upon itself, invites no one, 
promises nothing, sits in calmness and light, is positive and 
composed, and knows no discouragement. The battle rages 
with many a loud alarm and frequent advance and retreat— 
the enemy triumphs—the prison, the handcuffs, the iron neck- 
lace and anklet, the scaffold, garrote, and lead-balls do their 
work—the cause is asleep—the strong throats are choked with 
their own blood—the young men drop their eyelashes toward 
the ground when they pass each other. And is liberty 
gone out of place? No, never. When liberty goes, it is not 
the first to go, nor the second or third to go: it waits for all the 
rest to go—it is the last.” 

That, of course, has plenty of faults, but surely it has also the 
mark of greatness. Take, again, the panegyric on the English 
language :— 

“The English language befriends the grand American expres- 
sion—it is brawny enough, and limber and full enough. On 
the tough side of a race who, through all change of circumstance, 
was never without the idea of political liberty, which is the animus 
of all liberty, it has attracted the terms of daintier and gayer 
and subtler and more elegant tongues. It is the powerful 
language of resistance—it is the dialect of common sense. It is 
the speech of the proud and melancholy races, and of all who 
aspire. It is the chosen tongue to express growth, faith, self- 
esteem, freedom, justice, equality, friendliness, amplitude, 
prudence, decision and courage. It is the medium that shall 
well-nigh express the inexpressible.” 

Any man might be proud to have written that wonderful 
sentence: “It is the speech of the proud and melancholy 
races, and of all who aspire.” Magnificent, too, though I 
cannot quote it at length,is the peroration to the Preface, which 
begins: “The poems distilled from other poems will probably 
pass away.” 

But I must return to the volumes before me and to my 
second point—namely, the great biographical importance of 
what the cynical critic calls “literary Mr. 
Holloway makes great play, as he has a right to do, with the 
MS. notebooks of Walt Whitman— books which the poet began 
to keep about the middle of the *forties—that is, long before 
he had put on his singing robes and while he was just an ordinary 
working journalist, suffering, but more or less dumbly, from 
what I might call an optimistic and vociferous melancholy, 
Mr. Holloway tells us that the first of these MS. books begins 
“with a sense of suppressed, half-inarticulate power, in the 
language of a novel ecstasy.” 


sweepings.” 


**Some mystical experience, some great if not sudden access 
of intellectual power, some enlargement and clarifying of vision, 
some selfless throb of cosmic sympathy, has come to Walt 
Whitman. At first he can only ejaculate his wonder, and pray 
for the advent of a perfect man who will be worthy to comrauni- 
cate to the world this new vision of humanity. Then, like the 
prophet Isaiah, whose greet book he is wont to carry in his 
pocket to Coney Island, he suddenly realizes that a vision is 
itself a commission, and from this moment he dedicates himseli 
to a life task as audacious as it seems divine. At last he has 
the courage and feels the mystic authority to assume the rdé/e 
that he has, somewhat indefinitely, been calling upon others 
to assume. The burden of his message, as in his dream otf 
seven years before. is the future good of man, but as yet he can 
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— 
only hint it in imperfect prose, the only language he has learned 
in the newspaper offices.” 


That is a piece of real insight, and though it seems to have 
escaped Mr. Holloway’s attention, it is curiously supported 
by a very remarkable passage which is to be found in 
Democratic Vistas :-— 


“Even for the treatment of the universal, in politics, meta- 
physics, or anything, sooner or later we come down to one 
single, solitary soul. There is, in sanest hours, a consciousness, 
a thought that rises, independent, lifted out from all else, calm, 
like the stars, shining eternal. This is the thought of identity— 
yours for you, whoever you are, as mine for me. Miracle of 
yniracles, beyond statement, most spiritual and vaguest of earth’s 
dreams, yet hardest basic fact, and only entrance to all facts. 
In such devout hours, in the midst of the significant wondors of 
heaven and earth (significant only because of the Mo in the 
centre), creeds, conventions, fall away and become of no account 
before this simple idea. Under the luminousness of real vision, 
it alone takes possession, takes value. Like the shadowy dwarf 
in the fable, once liberated and look’d upon, it expands over 
the whole earth, and spreads to the roof of heaven. The quality 
of BEING, in the object’s self, according to its own central 
idea and purpose, and of growing therefrom and thereto—not 
criticism by other standards, and adjustments thereto—is the 
lesson of Nature.” 

Although no one can say with certainty in what period this 
was written, or exactly to what it alludes, I think there can be 
little doubt that it is the description of an actual spiritual 
experience occasioned by that condition of ecstasy which 
Berlioz called “isolement,”” Tennyson “ vastness ’’—the con- 
dition referred to by Wordsworth, though he gave it no name, 
in the famous passage in the ‘Ode to Immortality’ which 
begins :— 
* Fallings from us, vanishings, 

; ° . : ° e 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 

The passage may fit'y recall us to Walt Whitman's prose 
works, Taken in the larger sense, the prose which is entirely 
new is not of very great moment, but every now and then 
you come upon memorable things. Especially is this true 
of tho MS. Here are some exainples from the MS. 
hook of 1847—a little hook we are told: “34 by 5} inches in 
size, locks with a pencil thrust through three improvised leather 
leops."’ The following is a curious piece of panthcism, almost 
Chinese in its form of expression :— 

“Tho soul of spirit transmits itself into all matter—into 
rocks, and can live the life of a rock—into tho sea, and can feel 
itself in the sea—into the oak, or other trees-——into an animal, 
and feel itself a horse, a fish, or bird—into the earth—into the 
motions of the suns and stars. 

A man only is interested in anything when he _ identifies 
himself with it—he must himself be whirling and speeding 

I 
through space like the planet Mercury—he must bo driving like 
a cloud—he must shine like the sun—he must be orbic and 
balanced in the air, like this earth must crawi like the 
pismire—he must 

He would be growing fragrantly in the air, like the locust 
blossoms—he would rumble and crash like the thunder in the 
sky—he would spring like a cat on his prey—he would splash 
like a whale in the. + % 

The mean and bandaged spirit is perpetually dissatisfied with 


1 
books. 


he 


itself —it is too wicked, or too poor, or too feeble. 
Nover speak of the soul as anything but intrinsically 
great. The adjective affixed to it must always testify greatness 


and immortality and purity.” 

Here is a piece of more personal psychology :— 

“T cannot understand the mystery, but T am always conscious 
of myself as two—as my soul and I: and I reckon it is the same 
with all men and women. 

I know that my body will (decay). 

I will not be a great philosopher, and found any school, and 
build it with iron pillars, and gather the young men around me, 
and make them my disciples, that new superior churches and 
politics shall come. But I will take each man and woman of 
you to the window and open the shutters and the sash, and my 
left arm shall hook you round the waist, and my right shall 
point you to the endless and beginningless road along whose 
sides aro crowded the rich cities of all living philosophy, and 
oval gates that pass you in to fields of clover and landscapes 
chumped with sassafras, and orchards of good apples, and every 
breath through your mouth shall be of a new perfumed and 
elastic air, which is love. Not I—not God—can travel this 
road for you. It is not far, it is within the stretch of your 
thumb; perhaps you shall find you are on it already and did 
not know. Perhaps you shall find it everywhere over the 
ocean and over the land, when you once have the vision to 
behold it.” 


Every now and then the immature Whitman bursts into epi- 
grammatic comments, some of them quite good: ‘The dismal 
and measurcless fool called a rich man.” Here is another; “I 





will not descend among professors and capitalists—I will turn the 
ends of my trousers around my boots, and my cuffs back from 
my wrists, and go with drivers and boatmen and men that 
catch first or work in the field. I know they are sublime.” 
To such remarks one can only add: “ Spoken like a scholar and 
a gentleman.” “ Professors and capitalists ’’—what a delightful 
coupling, and probably true if one could see all the inner threads 
of connexion! But I fear to grow tedious in expressing my 
interest in Whitman’s “ sweepings.” I will end with a passage 
which will, at any rate, unite most readers in admiration for 
Whitman’s power of vivid expression :— 

** Our country seems to be threatened with a sort of ossification 
of the spirit. Amid all the advanced grandeurs of these times 
beyond any other of which we know—amid the never enough 
praised spread of common education and common newspapers 
and books—amid the universal accessibility of riches and 
personal comforts—the wonderful inventions—the cheap swift 
travel bringing far nations together—amid all the extreme 
reforms and benevolent societies—the current that bears us 
is one broadly and deeply materialistic and infidel. It is the 
very worst kind of infidelity because it suspects not itself but 
proceeds complacently onward and abounds in churches, and 
all the days_of its life solves never the simple riddle why it has 
not a good time. For I do not believe the people of these days 
are happy ? The public countenance lacks its bloom of love 
and its freshness of faith. For want of theso, it is cadaverous 
as a corpse.” 

But though my spirit is finely touched to Whitman's fine 
issues I do not agree. My sympathies, alike of comprehension 
and of approbation, are with the new generation. They are not 
any more materialistic or more infidel than we were, though 
they may give “ grosser names” to their hopes and their ideals. 
They are neither pessimists nor fribbles. They love knowledge 
and they love truth, and they will endure to attain them. This 
is inscribed on their banner and in this sign they shall conquer. 

J. St. Lor Srracney. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF THE NANCY SCHOOL.* 
THERE is no denying the fact that for those who have studied 
the methods of the Nancy School for some time the present 
wave of fashion towards the doctrines and practices of M. Coué 
acts as a deterrent. To see all the sensationmongers in London 
flocking to M. Coué’s lectures, to read the halting explanations 
of his methods given by newspaper reporters in the daily Press, 
and to study the list of which inevitably resemble 
the marvellous tales told by the vendors of patent medicines, 
causes the student who has taken the matter seriously a great 
revulsion of feeling. Yet perhaps this same revulsion is, after all, 
one of the greatest proofs of the wisdom of the Nancy methods, 
for is it not an example of that “law of reversed effort” made 


** cures,” 


| familiar to us by M. Baudouin in his volume on Autosuggestion ? 





A distinguished ecclesiastic, on the cther hand, has told us that 
M. Coué’s methods are unchristian, and some of us wonder 
how he reconciles that statement with the record of many of the 
miracles in the New Testament. At this moment then, when 
M. Coué’s system, the essence of which is absence of struggle 
and effort, is not only the subject of violent controversy, but 
is actually a fashionable fad, it is a comfort to take up Mr. C. H. 
Brooks's bock. Its pages contain not only a treatise on the 
Nancy method, but also two chapters in which the author 
attempts to reconcile Autosuggestion with reason and to give 
support by an appeal to that faculty for the exercise of faith 
which is necessary to obtain success in carrying out M. Coué’s 
suggestions, 

In chapter four Mr. Brooks formulates the basic 
Autosuggestion as follows :— 


law of 


““Every idea which enters the conscious mind, if it is 
accepted by the Unconscious, is transformed by it into a 
reality and forms henceforth a permanent element in our life. 
This is the process called ‘Spontaneous Autosuggestion.’ ” 

As an example of the fact that “ Spontaneous Autosuggestion ’ 
affects our bodies, Mr. Brooks reminds us that 
“tho thoughts we think determine not only our mental states, 
our sentiments and emotions, but the delicate actions and 
adjustments of our physical bodies. Trembling, palpitation, 
stammering, blushing—not to speak of the pathological states 
which occur in neurosis—are due to modifications and changes 
in the blood-flow, in muscular action and in the working of 
the vital organs. These changes are not voluntary and 
conscious ones, they are determined by the Unconscious and 
come to us often with a shock of surprise.”’ 

We have all of us known what it is to pass through crises of 
emotion, fear, or excitement, apparently unmoved, and find 
; 1 By 
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afterwards that some symptom, such as a trembling of the hands, 
or a shaking of the knees, has arisen without our conscious 
volition. Such an experience is, according to Mr. Brooks, 
due to “ Spontaneous Autosuggestion.” 

In order to follow out the practice of M. Coué, “ Spontaneous 
(or unconscious) Autosuggestion” must become “ Induced 
(or voluntary) Autosuggestion,” and to find out how this 
should be effected we must, if we have granted the principle 
of “ Spontaneous Autosuggestion,” analyse its constituent parts. 
Here is the author's analysis :— 

“To sum up, the whole process of Autosuggestion consists of 
two steps: (1) The acceptation of an idea. (2) Its transforma- 
tion into a reality. Both these operations are performed by 
the Unconscious.” 


Process No. 2, “ Its transformation into a reality,” obviously 
presents no diifficulties, for we have seen that in “ Spontaneous 
(or unconscious) Autosuggestion”’ it is performed without our 
volition. Our problem in “Induced (or voluntary) Auto- 
suggestion ”’ is, therefore, reduced to carrying out process No. 1, 
“The acceptation of an idea.” How can we present an idea 
to the Unconscious so that it may be accepted and transformed 
into reality ? 

In the beginning of the chapter on “ Acceptation,” called by 
Mr. Brooks ‘The Imagination and the Will,” he enlarges upon 
the fact that “ Every idea that enters into the mind is charged, 
to a greater or less extent, with emotion” :— 

“The greater the degree of emotion accompanying an idea, 

the more potent is the autosuggestion resulting from it. ‘Thus a 
moment of violent fright may give rise to effects which last a 
lifetime. | This emotional factor also plays a large part in securing 
acceptation. 
He then points out that the Unconscious is most available in a 
state of drowsiness or dreamincss, and that it reaches the highest 
degree of availability “ compatible with the conscious direction 
of our thoughts . . . just before we fall asleep and just after 
we wake.” The inducement of this state of dreaminess may, 
indeed, be compared to the preparation of the soil of the uncon- 
scious mind to fit it for the sowing of a secd—that is, for the 
reception of an idea of which we want to ensure acceptance. 
Before preparing the soil it is, however, necessary toexamine into 
the truth of M. Coué’s contention that “when the imagination 
and the will are in conflict, the imagination invariably gains the 
day.” The particular proofs of this contention which are cited 
by Mr. Brooks are the attraction of the bunker for the nervous 
golfer and the fright of the candidate for examination. The 
golfer “imagines” when striking the completed fact of his 
ball having found its way into the bunker, and accordingly 
the Unconscious accepts the idea and the ball is duly deposited 
in the most unfavourable place. Again, the examinee cannot 
recall his knowledge when confronted by the questions of the 
examination paper. His forgetfulness is due to thoughts of 
failure previously entertained in the mind. Having seen 
himself in his imagination as failing in his examination, no 
amount of summons issued to his will can bring his knowledge 
to the front at the requisite moment. As an elucidation of the 
above phenomena Mr. Brooks continues :— 

“A moment's reflection will suffice to show that the will 
cannot be more than the servant of thought. We are incapable 
of exercising the will unless the imagination has first furnished it 
with a goal. We cannot simply will, we must will something, 


end that something exists in our minds as an idea. The will acts 
rightly when it is in harmony with the idea in the mind.” 


Further, he tells us, “ When practising Autosuggestion we are 
living in the mind, where thoughts are the only realities. We 
can meet with no obstacle other than that of thought itself,” 
and this is the reason why exertion of effort cannot induce accep- 
tation of an idea by the Unconscious. Conscious effort “ sets 
the will and the thought at once in opposition,” for “ In applying 
effort during the practice of Induced Autosuggestion, we use 
in the world of mind an instrument fashioned for use in the 
world of matter.” From this argument it seems to the present 
writer that the use of the word “ imagination ” presents a certain 
difficulty to students of M. Coué’s methods. The word that 
should be used is surely “ thought ’—“ for there is nothing good 
or evil, but thinking makes it so.’ And if this is the conclusion 
to which the closer study of M. Coué’s method brings us, it would 
appear to be almost ludicrous to call it anti-Christian. It is, 


indeed, difficult in explaining the complete mastery of our lives 
which is wielded by the seat of thought not to use the actual 
Does He not tell us that not only 


words of ovr Lord Himself, 








do all evil things come out of the evil thoughts of the heart, but 
that the actual Kingdom of God is within us ? aes 

Leaving this controversy aside as not concerning the present 
book, we may give one last quotation from Mr. Brooks — 

“With our knowledgo of the powerful effect which an idea 
produces, we shall see the importance of exercising a =o 
careful censorship over the thoughts which enter our minds 
The imagination is the legislative power in our lives, just as the 
will is the executive.” 
This last sentence would surely have been stronger and more 
comprehensible if the word “thought” had been substituted 
for “ imagination.” 

The further chapters of Mr. Brooks’s book give a description 
of M. Coué’s Clinic at Nancy, and provide an excellent guide for 
the student who wishes to follow his technique ; but the crux of 
the whole matter may surely be found in the two words which 
M. Coué uses over and over again, both in his lectures and his 
treatments—“ Pensez bien,” he tells his patients, “and vou 
will be able to cure yourselves.” ; 





MR. GRANVILLE-BARKER ON THE THEATRE,* 
WE may agree with the main contention of Mr. Granville. 
Barker's book or we may disagree with it ; we may be in favour 
of the establishment of the ‘“ Exemplary Theatre,” complete 
with two playhouses, with schools of acting, décor, pro- 
ducing, dancing and so forth attached to them, or we may 
doubt whether there would ever be spirit enough to inspire 
so enormous an artistic institution with life. About two aspects 
of the present book, however, there can be no sort of doubt. 
First place, it is very ill-written; and second place, scattered 
about its pages are some of the most informing obiter dicta about 
the theatre in all its aspects that have ever been set down in 
black-and-white. These casual remarks, dropped by the way, 
make the book one which nobody connected with the theatre 
can afford to miss. Mr. Granville-Barker is en excellent play- 
wright. a very good actor, o first-ratc—perhaps a matchless— 
producer, and the reader feels that these comments and anzlyses 
are the fruit of years of practical expericnce. Now, there are two 
sorts of practical experience. A man may heve long expericnce 
of bringing into being thoroughly bed pleys by means of tho- 
roughly bad productions. These are the men who have usually 
written the books, but here is a book written by @ man who has 
produced thoroughly good plays thoroughly well. 

What a pity that a book with so much in it that is valuable 
should be so badly written. It hes been said many times that 
the good novelist or poet is not necessarily a good playwright. 
It is also pretty clear that the good writer of dialogue cannot 
necessarily write prose. Here is a passage apropos of Pinero's 
farces. The italics are mine :— 

“They were eminently English. Here he may bo said to 
have taken the Robertson tradition left derelict, and hand- 
somely renewed and improved upon it. But whon he turned to 
social drama the French influence was waiting to overcome his 
companies. Perhaps he himself had not wholly escaped it. 
He was trying new ground, and a touch, now and then, of tho 
hand of Dumas fils may have made it feel firmer. And in any 
case there were, in this respect, many weaker vesscls of play- 
writing than he ; so the general effect upon the interpretation of 
plays was unmistakable.” 

There is a good deal in this style in the book, which, for the 
most part, scems all the time less a piece of prose than a long 
monologue. But to turn from faults to virtues, here are some 
examples of the edmirable pieces of scattered wisdom :— 

“It is simple, if you can draw character in dialogue at oll, 
to draw it in dialogue that is both sustained and consecutive. 
One differentiates the terms because so many dramatists in 
practice do not. For fear of letting a character slip from their 
grasp they will fill up every crack of its development, so to speak, 
with words ; and thus they rob it of life past any actor’s recover- 
ing. For words aro but a part, at times the minor part, of the 
true dialogue.” 

He who has read manuscripts of young dramatists will know 
this fault—a fault, by the way, which Mr. Zangwill often 
commits. Here is something for the poet to ponder :— 

“ Reading and writing, it must be remembered, are, for artistic 
purposes, nothing but labour-saving devices, and therefore 
very subject to abuse once an unconscious use of thom has been 
acquired. Art is concerned with the operation of human spirit 
upon human spirit, through the medium of an amalgam of sense 
and brain.” 

Apropos of staging Greek, Mediaeval and Elizabethan drama, 
he says :— 

“The strict Elizabethan should contend that an open-air 
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theatre and the Greek language are the only allowable means of 
interpretation, while the advocates of the modern staging of 
Shakespeare should be content to see Euripides subjected to all 
the tests of realism—as sometimes they are. But it comes to 
this: what degree of translation will the plays bear—much is 
inevitable—and of what degrco of translation of mind is ths 
audience capable ?” 

The knowledge of the man at the street corner must not be 
our criterion. As to the physical structure of the theatre, Mr. 
Jranville-Barker has a great deal to say that is interesting. On 
the whole, he disapproves of the revolving stage and other such 
devices, which he groups under the name of stage machinery. He 
approves a plan by which a proscenium arch, with its “ picture 
stage,” can be used alternatively with the Elizabethan apron 
form. As to the auditorium, he disapproves of the seats being 
ranked in long, straight rows; this, he says, gives an excellent 
view of the stage, but invites no friendly relations in the audience 
towards each other. Again, he would have every stage so 
designed that plays could be performed in daylight. It is 
curious that the producer of the Midsummer Nights Dream 
of gilded fairies protests against too much glorification of the 
seene-designer’s art. I think that here Mr. Granville-Barker 
is trimming the boat before it has begun to heel over. We 
may have to protest against the encroachment of Gordon 
Craigism in twenty years’ time, but for heaven’s sake let us 
allow that tide to rise to the full and cast up its treasures 
hefore we try with moles and breakwaters to keep it back. 
After all, it is not as if we have only a definite amount of energy 
in a theatre and only a definite amount of attention power 
in the audience. To protest that good décor distracts the 
onlooker from the acting is nonsense, for if it obtrudes when it 
should not it has ceased to be good décor, and we are all united 
in our dislike of bad décor. But the fact of the matter is that, 
roughly, the auditor necessarily has his eyes glued upon the 
stage during the whole course of the play; part of the time he 
is consciously “looking,” but all the time he is unconsciously 
being affected by what is staring him in the face. This fact 
should be exploited to the full. Whether we wish to produce 
effects of uncouthness, of beauty, of horror, or of any other 
subtler states or attitudes of mind we may desire, what the 
eyes of the auditor rest upon is bound to be a large factor in the 
complete sum of his attitude—especially his emotional—towards 


the whole production. TARN. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB.* 

Some of the great problems that perplex the thoughtful in every 
age are discussed in a simple and attractive fashion in Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson’s new book. The professional philosopher 
may regret that such grave matters are handled so lightly, in 
the form of War-time debates at an imaginary club where a 
cross-grained chemist states his views and replies to opponents 
with no excess of courtesy. For our part, we are glad to find 
an author who will take the trouble to present the elements of 
the philosophy of religion, as modified by the teaching of natural 
science, in a book which is easier to read than many modern 
novels and far more interesting. The debater begins by assailing 
the old-fashioned theory of Evolution, which would trace 
animate life from the inanimate and the human mind from the 
mind of the animals. 

There came a real break, a new departure, when the human 

mind came to take its place and do its work in the world, and 
one of the very strongest arguments, as it strikes mo, for this 
human mind being a new thing on the earth, and not a thing 
which was only an outgrowth from something older, has generally 
escaped notice because it is purely negative. If, as has been 
asserted, anything like human reason exists or has existed in 
the lower animals, how is it that it has not shown itself in one 
single indubitable instance ? 
This pronouncement, of course, leads up to some lively and 
inconclusive interchanges on instinct and reason, in which the 
protagonist, while giving due credit to Professor Hobhouse’s 
experiments—detailed in his Mind in Hvolution—stoutly denies 
that animals have more than that inherited habit which we call 
instinct. The human reason was, like life before it, a new 
ingredient thrown into “ that little affair of world cookery which 
we call evolution.” 

Mr. Hutchinson’s chemist makes great play with a remarkable 
pronouncement by Professor Soddy, formerly of Aberdeen and 
now of Oxford. Speaking of Creation, he said :— 

‘“T do not expect to escape or shirk the question : Who, then, 





* The Fortnightly Club, By Horace G. Mutchinson. London; Murray. 
j12s. net.) 





created all this wonderful and intrieate machinery ? Science 
answers that matter and energy cannot be created or destroyed. 
Tho universe is eternal. The very idea of creation and destruc- 
tion is drawn, not from the inanimate universe, but from the 
phenomena of life. These ideas cannot be considered apart from 
life, whereas the inanimate universe can. Just as the man of 
science is unable to push his mechanical conceptions to explain 
life and the Deity, so the theist must not push his conceptions 
of the Deity and life into the inanimate universe.” 

And again :— 


“In man we get hopelessly beyond the range of physical 
science. . . . The mechanical and even the vital aspects have 
been thrust into the background by a developed personality 
that consistently acts and tries to act—and therefore in tho lan- 
guage of science, already explained, is—a distinct being, resident 
in the body as a man may live in a house and, if real, then by 
the canons of human thought immortal.” , 
It is, we may remark, one great merit of this book that it contains 
many such fascinating quotations from authors of repute of 
whom the ordinary reader knows nothing. The debate goes on 
to touch on the problem of pain. Pain, urges the chemist, is 
seldom felt by animals. “ Death so mercifully swift as to be 
accompanied by scarcely a sensation is Nature’s constant rule.” 
In man, he contends, pain is the necessary complement of 
conscious pleasure; it is, moreover, proof positive “ that 
terrestrial happiness is not the end and object of it all.” We 
pass on to the discussion of the herd instinct and its potency in 
the formation of conscience, and then the man of science boldly 
avows his belief that “every truly altruistic sentiment, as dis- 
tinguished from those which can be ascribed to an extended 
egoism, which a man finds within him, comes tohim . . . directly 
from the Spirit of God.” There follows a remarkable chapter, 
built up of many quotations from Boutroux, Aliotta, Eucken, 
Dean Inge and others, to emphasize the alliance between modern 
science and religion and the primary importance of active 
mysticism in the religious life. 

In the concluding chapters we have a new setting of the argu- 
ment from design, enlivened by an allegorical narrative in which 
the archangels revisit the earth after the million years that have 
elapsed ‘since the appearance of Man, and are surprised at the 
progress which he has made. The chemist examines the size 
of the universe—so far as it is known to astronomers—and 
points out that the most remote fixed star is 3,000 light-ycars 
away, or, in other words, that a ray of light, travelling from that 
ster at 186,000 miles a second, takes 2,000 years to reach the 
earth. On this assumption the universe bears to the earth the 
same proportion as the carth bears to a microscopically invisible 
fraction of an inch. What then ? 

** As we have learnt that for the infinite there is no little and 

no great, so, for the infinite creative mind, this little that wo aro 
may be far more than equal, in its true import, to the greatest 
at which we can guess.” 
The energy in an atom of the radio-active elements is stupend- 
ously great, as Professor Soddy and others have discovered. 
The debater goes on to show that, at the present rate of increase, 
the population of our little carth will fill it up by the yerr 2100, 
and that then the peoples may have to fight, literally, for “a 
place in the sun.” Is not, then, man’s final destiny to be 
achieved elsewhere? The debater thus arrives at his final 
answer to the riddle of the universe :— 

‘** By way of evolution, which is the way of pain and the 
way of moral evil, God made man in order that by the creature's 
strivings the creature might become worthy of spiritual com- 
munion with the Creator, a communion at first feeble and 
stammering, but surely to be strengthened and made clear, far 
beyond all present imaginings, even in this life, and to find its 
fulfilment only when the terrestrial body has been put off in 
exchango for that which St. Paul speaks of as celestial.” 

Mr. Hutchinson has managed the argument with much skill 
and vivacity. We trust that this brief summary will send 
readers to his most suggestive and helpful book. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 

Tus is a very excellent and suggestive outline of the history of 
the Mediaeval Church from Gregory the Great till the suppression 
of the Templars. Those whose impression of the writer's 
standpoint is drawn from a recent controversy in the course of 
which he was made a scapegoat may be reassured. IJnoffenso 
pede percurras ; they will find in it neither what Paley calls the 
“sneer ” of a Gibbon, nor the irony of a Duchesne. The estimate 


—~ An Introduction to the History of Christianity, A.D. 690-1314. By F. Je 
Foakes Jackson. 
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of the Popes of the period is high; a Jesuit censor might have 
passed the reference to Honorius as “ unfortunate in leaving 
behind him a reputation of doubtful orthodoxy.” The VIth 
Ecumenical Council took a stronger view ; and in his commend- 
able anxiety to do justice to that mixed magnitude, the Papacy, 
the author has perhaps given that well-known American book 
of reference, The Catholic Encyclopaedia, credit for greater 
detachment and authority than it is entitled to claim. He hopes 
to continue the present work in a volume which “ may fitly be 
described as ‘ The Decline and Fall of the Church Empire’ ” :— 

«This Empire, like that of Rome, has vanished ; but it has 

left its mark indelibly upon the world’; and, ‘the more we 
know of the conditions of those times, the plainer does it become 
that our problems are often the same under different names ; 
and that even modern views, which pass for being advanced, 
have their counterparts in those days.’”’ 
The pillars of the Mediaeval Church were Monasticism and the 
Papacy. Neither is either Scriptural or primitive. But, of 
the former, “it is hardly too much to say that thereby Christi- 
anity was saved from being utterly overwhelmed by the constant 
inroads of the barbarians’’; while, with regard to the latter, 
Gibbon reminds us that “from every cause, either of a civil cr 
an ecclesiastical nature, it was easy to foresee that Rome must 
enjoy the respect, and would soon claim the obedience, of the 
provinces’; and our author, that “the Mediaeval Church in 
the West was a body which tended more and more to centralize 
authority in the Church of Rome.” The Roman conception of 
Christianity had no serious competitor in the Western world, 
and the highest social and religious forces then at work among 
men were on its side. This is the foundation of the panegyric 
of the Papacy familiar in Catholic apologetic ; which, however, 
errs when it is transferred from a period of history to history as 
a whole. Were it limited to the age between the fall of the old 
civilization and the birth of the new, it would be justified. 
‘The Popes could not save the old world; but they could, and 
did, prevent the forces of barbarism from laying waste the 
ground out of which the new world was in due time to arise. 
Hence the debt of gratitude which this new world owes to the 
Papacy. It was our pedagogue; and it was assuredly lighter 
than darkness, if it was also darker than light. 

The distinctive merit of Professor Foakes Jackson’s book is 
the correct perspective in which it sees the Eastern Empire. 
This Empire, he rightly insists, cannot be described as Mediaeval, 
because, till its destruction by Turkish barbarism in 1453, 

“the civilization which radiated from Constantinople was 
that of the ancient world. New Rome had for eleven centuries 
conserved the art, the literature, the laws of Greece and Imperial 
Rome. She had never sunk into the barbarous condition of the 
ancient city ; nor had the lands under the sway of the Caesars 
of Byzantium suffered the utter destruction which had over- 
whelmed the Gauls, Spain and Britain, and compelled the 
reconstruction of society with little assistance from the experience 
of the past. It must never be forgotten that Constantinople 
was New Rome; tho Emperor, the Roman Emperor; tho 
army, the Roman army ; and the inhabitants called themselves 
Riomans. To speak of the Greek Empire is entirely incorrect.” 
If this is overlooked, or forgotten, a feature of Church history 
the significance of which is still unexhausted will be missed. 





THE DICTATOR OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
Tur publication of Joseph Farington’s diary in the Morning 
Post has spread the revival of interest in him which Walker's 
Quarterly initiated by its issue of October, 1921. Up to 
that time our only information on Farington was scattered 
through various histories of the Academy and lives of his 
more famous contemporaries. Farington was born at Leigh, 
Lancashire, in 1747, and came to London in 1763, where he 
studied under the admirable Richard Wilson. Two years 
later he showed at the exhibition of the (Incorporated) Society 
of Artists and was elected a member. He continued to exhibit 
regularly until 1773, although at the split in the Society of 
Artists in 1768, which led to the foundation of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, he had been one of the first to join the new 
Academy Schools. In spite of this, however, he was made 
one of the directors of the Society of Artists. He first exhibited 
at the Academy in 1778, and in six years was a full member. 
Farington was the close friend of Lawrence and Constable, 
and was one of the first to realize the immense significance of 
the younger man’s work. Himself of the old school of land- 
scape painters, he was yet sensitive enough to feel and broad 
"© Dictator of the Royal Academy: an Account of Joseph Farington, R.A, 
with some Notes on his Brother George. By F. Gordon Roe. London: Walker's 
Galleries, (23. Gd. net.j 





enough to say of Constable's landscape that it would one day 
“form a distinct feature of the art.” More than this few 
Academicians would say of a young revolutionary, and Constable 
recognized it gratefully. After a life of great activity in the 
affairs of the Academy, which carned him his sobriquet of 
“Dictator,” Farington died in 1821, bequeathing to Miss 
Tyrwhitt the relics and di sy which were sold at Puttick’s at 
the end of last year. Mr. toe completes his short but capable 
account of the painter with a list of his exhibited works and of 
the principal books which he illustrated. The water-colours 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum and the oil at the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy are, I believe, the only works 
by Farington now on public exhibition. However, the Walker 
Galleries have acquired a collection of his water-colours, which 
are to be exhibited shortly. This exhibition should avert the 
danger that interest in the diarist will swamp appreciation 
of the painter. A. B. 








FICTION. 
—— 
THE HIGHBROWS.* 

TEMPERAMENTAL jockeys, when riding their horses for a “ place” 
only in a Selling Plate, have sometimes been so intoxicated by 
their own simulated eagerness as to win the race, willy-nilly. 
Does this explain Mr. Joad ? He sets out—or in the Foreword 
guardedly hints that he sets out—to parody the modern novel : 
he remains to write one. He accumulates—consciously, he 
would impress on us—all the weakest characteristics of the 
modern form: he adopts a verbal style singularly unpleasing : 
he banishes Plot: shows a natural distaste for idealization: 
confines sentiment to a single chapter specially set apart for 
that purpose: he scatters his pages with epigrams and witticisms 
in the best Union manner; in short, he attempts to reduce the 
modern form to that state in which it may be most ineffective, 
most of a bore. Butthe Pure Bore isthe one subject which cannot 
be amusingly parodied at any length: boredom is the one 
quality in a composition which exaggeration of method unfail- 
ingly intensifies. Some extraneous leavening is necessary, 
and Mr. Joad attempts to counter this difficulty with an 
impossibility. He attempts to write parody and direct satire 
at the same time: to use a form which he does not take seriously 
to express views which he evidently does: he rides his hobby- 
horses to win. The only sort of satire which can find a place 
in parody is the ironical; but this satire is not ironical, it is 
perfectly direct, and it is inevitable that both the satire and the 
parody should weaken each other: if the matter is to be eficc- 
tive, it is unsafe to make the manner too ridiculous. Indeed, 
if one were to compare The Highbrows with some other Oxford 
novel—say, Mr. Beverley Nicholls’ Patchwork—it is the latter 
one would presume to be the parody: Mr. Joad’s style and hero 
are less ridiculous, kis epigrams are good ones, and he has not 
gone through the University with his eyes blind or wilfully 
shut ; indeed, he gives as good a picture of present undergraduate 
life and thought as Mr. Nicholls’ is laughably fictitious. 

So much, then, for the parody: it cannot be said to be 
particularly effective as such. But the satire is a very different 
matter. The book is a sort of Natural History of Bétes Noires: 
each chapter quite disjointed, and an attack on some separate 
obnoxious way of thinking. In the first, “ Dabbling in the 
Slums,” it is the Muscular Christian who comes in for some 
particularly effective and damning analysis. To the general 
reader this may appear a little unnecessary, but to the University 
reader it will be extremely welcome, for though the influence of 
these religious hearties has been materially weakened by the 
removal of one of their apostles to a distant bishopric, they still 
constitute something of a University eyesore. Mr. Jcad turns 
his searchlight not so much on their activities in the University 
itself —the 8.C.U. and kindred organizations—as on their propensi- 
ties for slumming. He sets his hero (who is a far more natural 
and likeable young man than Mr. Joad the parodist would 
probably be willing to admit) first in the summer camp of a 
college boys’ club, then in the East-end settlement of “ Uni- 
versity Hall” itself. The way in which that hero makes 
both these institutions too hot for himself by practising exactly 
what they preach is a pretty serious indictment of the principles 
upon which such institutions are run. Yet it is a just test, 
and one to be recommended without reserve. 

In the second chapter, “A Glimpse of Bohemia,” the scene is 


* The Highbrows: a Modern Novel. By C. E. M. Joad. London; Jonathan 
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transferred to Brittany, the subject to the hero’s naive attempts 
to gain some practical experience on the question of sex, an 
attempt which is perpetually foiled by the truth of the axiom 
that when woman woos, man flees. However willing Pramp 
may be in theory, in practice it is Mme. Barna’s very willingness 
which is his perpetual stumbling-block: as a study in the 
psychology of the normal, that almost untrodden field, it is 
both interesting and amusing; but if its frankness should shock 
any reader, the present writer hopes that he at least will not be 
blamed; and hereby gives warning. That this chapter should 
be followed by one exploiting the more matrimonial aspects 
of North Oxford—for North Oxford also is made too hot for 
Arthur Pramp—is itself a delightful piece of irony ; and there 
is no falling off in Mr. Joad’s powers of truthful description 
from the undergraduate’s point of view either in this “ Idyll” 
or in his subsequent attack on the Fabian Society—an attack 
in which he shows the “ Mivian” to be a very similar sort of 
half-way hypocritical animal (except that he is neither muscular 
nor Christian) as the béte noire of Chapter I. Pramp finally 
makes the summer school too hot for him by legally marrying 
one of its members. The rest of the book divides its dislike 
between the 1917 Club(?) and the last generation, and it is 
characteristic of Mr. Joad that the final flicker of enlightenment 
should shine in the latter. Indeed, it is an enlightened 
harangue of several pages from Mr. Pramp, senior, to the 
assembled family that ends the book, and if the reader 
finds the attack on the family less interesting than the 
earlier vitriol, it is not that vitriol has lost its 
savour, but because the attack has been more often done 
before. 

Mr. Joad asks us to call his novel immature : 
ready to concede him this, but with the rider that when he has 
found a form that he can take seriously we shall expect him 
to produce very shrewd work indeed. 


because 


we shall be 


Oraer Novets.—The House on the Bogs. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 7s. net.)—Although in her new novel 
Katharine Tynan gives her heroine two distinctly exciting 
adventures, the world is seen in this book through her usual 
rose-coloured spectacles ——The Ellewoman. By Susan Strat- 
ford. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel of artistic and 
theatrical life. The Ellewoman of the title is almost too heartless 
to be credible. The brother and sister round whom the book 
revolves are sympathetically drawn. The Heaven-Kissed Hill. 
By J. 8. Fletcher. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
It would be too much to say that Mr. Fletcher would not 
have written The Heaven-Kissed Hill if Stevenson’s Pavilion on 
the Links had never appeared. There are, however, certain 





points of similarity in these two stories of adventure in lonely 
dwellings—one at the seaside and the other a cottage in the 
remotest parts of the Sussex Downs. Zephany Shepperoe and 
his wife, licensed hawkers, who make a dramatic intervention 
in the action, are well drawn, and, indeed, although his lisp is 
insisted on in a rather tiresome way, the figure of Melchisedech, 
the young Jew, the leader of the gang who attack the cottage, 
drawn.— The Long, Dim Trail. By 
Forrestine Hooker. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—Cowboys 
and others in Arizona. The plot,though quite unoriginal, might 
still have blossomed into quite a good story if only the author 
had been content to let a few things happen of themselves.—— 
The Heart of a Slave-Girl. (Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net.)}—To say that this book affords a vivid picture 
of the fate of slaves in Nero’s Rome is but to praise in one 
quarter where praise is due. There is much that is morally 
sound as well as dramatically powerful in the use made of the 
contrast between Christian and heathen ideals, epitomized as 
it is in the chapter called ‘“ Simon.” Tell England. By 
Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—The story of three 
boy friends, told by one of them. That it must be admitted 
that the better, the whole, than the 
manner of saying them need not in this case be regarded 
as severe criticism. So simplicity and realism is 


is most cleverly 


By Anthony Armstrong. 





things said are on 


much of 





apt to demand some sacrifice of art. His Grace Gives 
Notice. By Lady Troubridge. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.)—A 
mildly amusing comedy of below stairs and above. The 


footman emerges as a Duke and eventually—but the dénoue- 
left for the reader to discover or he will 
have been robbed of any possible incentive to read the 


book, 


ment must be 





POETS AND POETRY. 
dencilllletcies 

TWO AMERICAN POETS.* 
Smoke and Steel' contains some interesting poems—‘ Losers,” 
for instance, the “Sins of Kalamazoo” and “ Telegram.”, 
Though there is a great deal that can be read with pleasure in 
the book, especially if we regard it as a series of essays in blank 
verse rhythms, there is perhaps nothing in it as attractive as Mr. 
Sandburg’s little poem “ Fog,” of which I should like to remind 
the reader :-— 

“ The fog comes 

on little cat fect. 

It sits looking 

over harbour and city 

on silent haunches 

and then moves on.” 
school of American writers whose 
absorption of the tenets of the Imagists has resulted in a curious 
deadness of tone. It is like that quality of voice which is, I 
called “veiled.” There is, however, an aesthetic 
continence about Mr. Sandburg’s work which we cannot but 
respect. 

Mr. Conrad Aiken is a poet whose work is by no means what 
we have been accustomed to think typically American. Perhaps 
the reader will recall his Punch, the Immortal Liar. The only 
one of his countrymen to whose work this bore the slightest 
resemblance was perhaps Edgar Allan Poe, but even here the 
resemblance was remote, and in his new volume, The Jig of 
Forslin,? Mr. Aiken comes very close to an English school of 
writing which has no particular name, but which in 
matter and attitude shows a considerable knowledge of 
modern psychology and a considerable talent for self-analysis, 
and in manner great concentration and compression combined 
with a certain harshness of versification. Mr. Richard Hughes’ 
Felo de Se, which appeared in these columns a week or so ago, 
and much of the work of Mr. Alan Porter, and some of that of Mr. 
Robert Graves and Mr. W. J. Turner, furnish examples of what 
I mean. The present poem represents the visions and day- 
dreams spun by one Forslin. 


Mr. Sandburg belongs to a 


believe, 


“ 


The process of vicarious wish fulfilment is one by which civil- 
ized man enriches his circumscribed life and obtains emotional 
balance. It is an exploration of his emotional and mental 
hinterland, his fairyland of impossible illusions and dreams : 
ranging on the one extreme from the desire for a complete 
tyranny of body over mind to the desire, on the other extreme, 
for a complete tyranny of mind over body; by successive 
natural steps in either. direction.” 


Forslin is everything by turns. He imagines himself a juggler 
who has sacrificed everything in order to acquire a remote 
skill in his art. He is a tyrannical magnifico, and is to murder 
with an exquisite damascened knife the false beauty who has 
betrayed him. He is watching a burning house and sees with 
agony the walls crumble :— 
* The firemen’s faces are white in the ghastly light, 
A ladder is raised, up it a fireman crawls ; 
And suddenly with a roar the ladder falls 
Vith the falling housefront into a storm of fire, 

With the falling housefront int ff 

And the crowd shrieks, and presses back from the heat, 

And the twisted flame spouts higher. .. .” 


is a mermaid’s lover :— 


He 


** Some have wedded sea-girls and lived in the sea, 
Hearing the whisper of surf far over their hands, 
And tuned their loving 
To green and purple twilight 
On the cold sway of tides ; 
Watching the little fish blow bubbles and sands ; 
And the ships passing, like dark clouds, silently.” 


ne 


1 ber . 
, AaZMy Moving 


There are those who have been beguiled by ghouls or vampirea 
Or some day a man might love a Jamia :— 
** My blood was tranced at night by the palest woman, 
But when I kissed her the blood in my veins went cold, 
Her mouth was as cold as the sea, 
Among the leaves she rose like fire ; 
Her eyes were phosphor: her cold hands burned. 
But when the red sun clanged she fell from me, 
She fell from my lips with an anguished cry, 
And a jewelled snake I saw her lie 
Wreathing her sluggish ashes in green grass be 
Her little eyes red in the sun. 
My heart lay dead when I saw the thing I had done, 
And I struck at the wind, I ran in the dark, . 
I kissed the huge hands of time, I laughed at rain ; 
For I, who had loved a lamia, well I knew 
I should never again love a mortal, or see her again... 
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Now that they are set out I see that none of the quotations 
I have made support my contention that Mr. Aiken 
writes like the Turner-Rickward-Hughes school, but if the book 
is read as a whole, the temperamental likeness becomes clear. 
In one of its effects it most obviously resembles the work of 


« those English pocts, that is to say, it is very markedly lcss 


‘but stimulating article. 


attractive at the first than at the second or third reading. 

I am not at all sure that the world will not very soon agree 
that Mr. Aiken is the most promising of American poets. ‘Though 
I fancy that we have not in this country seen all his work, 
I should say that his achievement did not equal that 
of Mr. Vachel Lindsay or possibly Mr. Robert Frost, but his 
book is packed so full of matter, his power of thought and interest 
in technique are so obvious, that he may well have a very 
brilliant future. What remains to be seen is whether he ever 
achieves the complete fusion of all the ingredients which go 
to make the highest sort of poetry. A great many, perhaps 
most, of these ingredients are present in his work, but for 
the moment many of them are in the raw state. 

A. WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 








THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 

THe Nineteenth Century gives first place in a highly interesting 
number to a candid article by Captain Walter Elliot on ‘ 1922: 
Problems and Politicians.’ “At this moment, to write a 
political article,” he says, “ is like trying to ride a bicycle across 
a plain constantly convulsed by earthquakes.” He ridicules 
the notion that the new electorate will go back to the old 
political controversies and makes fun of “* the Grey Whigs,” who 
forget that “the world is weary, not of these Governments, 
but of all Governments,” and that the economic problem is 
fundamental and all-embracing. He asserts that millions of 
our people—and especially the primary producers—are worse 
fed than the Viennese. He surveys the field of politics and 
declares that until the Labour Party has abandoned the Marxian 
fallacy—as the American Democrats dropped Bimetallism and 
the British Conservatives grew tired of Protection—we shall 
not return to genuine party politics. It is a clever, paradoxical 
Mr. Cyril Falls and Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton write from different standpoints on “The Future 
of our Race.” Mr. Harold Hodge discusses the Geddes Report 
as the work of ‘* A Committee of Non-Experts.” Mr. Geoffrey 
Drage, writing from the same text, maintains that the expendi- 
ture on “public assistance’’—now nearly £400,000,00C—is 
disastrously excessive, whereas the proposed reduction of the 
Navy would be very false economy. Professor Meredith 
Atkinson, in an article on “Soviet Russia and the Famine,” 
describes his impressions of a recent visit to the Volga. He 
declares that the Nansen Mission is “* a most inefficient organiza- 
tion,’ which “ actually impedes” the work of the Friends’ and 
of the “Save the Children” Fund. The famine area, he says, 
was not ravaged by the White armies. “The requisitions ’’— 
by the Bolsheviks—* were the main cause of the famine and the 
drought was the final blow.” He thinks that the Bolsheviks 
will retain power “ for a very long time ’’ because they have the 
Red army and its rations and because they are rapidly abandon- 
ing Communism in practice. Dr. Robert Donald has an 
instructive article on ‘* Wireless Progress and Empire Chain,” 
denouncing the Post Office scheme as costly and inefficient. 
Lord Raglan writes well on “ Arab Life and Character,’ with 
special reference to Transjordania, A dervish said to him :— 

“T am not opposed to Zionism. It is laid down in our holy 
books that the last judgment will be preceded by a massacro 
of the Jews by the Moslems. It appears to me that Cod, in 
His wisdom, is collecting the Jews in a convenient place.” 
Captain Colin Coote, in an article on “The United States of 
Europe,” shows how tariffs have been everywhere increased, 
thus hindering the restoration of trade. Lord Teignmouth gives 
an interesting account of the measures taken to repress smuggling 
after 1815. Mr. A. B. Walkley prints the entertaining address 
which he delivered last week on Jane Austen, and Mr. Michael 
Sadleir contributes a helpful “Guide to Anthony Trollope,” 
which will send more readers to that delightful and still unduly 
neglected novelist. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. J. B. Firth as a detached observer 
discusses the question of the day, “Is Mr. Lloyd George 
Indispensable 7” He begins unfortunately with a guess— 


now seen to be wrong—that the Prime Minister, while at 
Criccieth, would resign. Mr. Firth thinks that the Unionists 





cannot afford to let Mr. Lloyd George go; they must have 
“a new Disraeli,” and Mr. Lloyd George fits the part better 
than either the Lord Chancellor or Mr. Churchill. The Prime 
Minister, to Mr. Firth, is “the very working model of g 
perfectly equipped opportunist ” :— 

“That is why the British Democracy has taken to him 
so heartily. He suits its varying moods. He is often the 
image of itself, a bundle of contrarieties, unfixed, swaying 
easily to and fro under the influence of the varying winds 
that blow.” 


Mr. Harold Spender writes on “ The Confusion of the Parties,” 
with reference to the Prime Minister’s threat to resign. He 
is all for the Coalition, and warns the Coalition Liberals that 
they have most to fear from a split, followed by a General 
Election. Sir Valentine Chirol rejoices over what he regards 
as “The Ending of the Egyptian Deadlock.” He blames 
Lord Curzon for the delay, and puts his trust in Lord Allenby 
and the more intelligent Egyptians. Egypt, he reminds them, 
has not been independent since the sixth century before Christ 
—a fact which does not encourage a profound belief in the 
political capacity of the Egyptians. Mr. R. C. Long gives an 
informing and on the whole an encouraging account of “ Wirt! 
the Optimist.” Mr. Stanley Rice laments over “The Passing 
of the Indian Civil Service,’ and rightly blames the late 
Seeretary of State for producing a general feeling of discourage- 
ment among its members. Mr. Rice admits that “the 
Civil Service is working and has worked for its own abolition,” 
but he maintains that India cannot as yet afford to dispense 
with her wise and honest British administrators, and that the 
jovernment at home should check the too hasty process of 
Indianization favoured by Mr. Montagu. Sir Francis Piggott 
has an instructive article on “ China after the Peace,” discussing 
possible means of reconciling the autonomous provinces with 
the Peking Government. Mr. Kenneth Ledward treats of 
“‘The Question of the Caliphate,” which has, as he shows, 
been fantastically misrepresented in the interests of the Turks 
and their backers. Signor Croce’s article on Stendhal and 
Mrs. Aria’s reminiscences of Sir Henry Irving may be noted. 
Mr. John Drinkwater contributes an interesting study of the 
American poet, Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

In the Contemporary Sir Rennell Rodd discusses somewhat 
hopefully “ The Present Situation in Egypt.” He laments the 
long delays that have occurred in the negotiations, and puts 
his faith in Lord Allenby as against the Foreign Office. As to 
the past, he remarks that “the Egyptian shows little aptitude 
for business; State service remains his only field of employ- 
ment,” and points out that the gradual increase in the number 
of British officials seemed to shut out the educated Egyptian 
from this field. Mr. Aneurin Williams, one of the Liberals 
who have not become Turcophiles, writes on ‘‘ Armenia: British 
Pledges and the Near East.’ The danger is, he says, that “ the 
Armenian nation, having no Government represented at the 
Conference table to defend its interests, should be sacrificed 
again as in 1878. This, unhappily, is what has happened ai 
Paris; only the Asiatic Greeks have been sacrificed as well as 
the Armenians to please our French friends. Mr. H. E. A. 
Cotton writes a3 a warm admirer of Mr. Montagu on “ The 
Problem of Indian Discontent,’ which the late Minister did 
so much to stir up. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald writes on * Zionism 
and Palestine,’ describing what he has seen of the Jewish 
colonies and suggesting that the Arab landowners fear the 
coming of Jews, who will raise the standard of the cultivater 
and protest against the harsh exactions from which the peasantry 
have suffered. Major Morrison-Bell sketches a new plan for 
“ Reform of the House of Lords” ; he would clect the members 
by “P.R.” for ten years, the electors to be all men and women 
of thirty years of age or more. Professor Pigou discusses 
“The Private Use of Money ”’—at present, it is to be feared, 
a somewhat academic question, except for the very few who have 
any surplus after paying taxes and household bills. Mr. H. W. 
Horwill describes ‘ America’s New Immigration Policy,’ and 
Dr. R. G. Moulton makes an eloquent plea for ** English Litera- 
ture: its Place in Education.” Mr. Malcolm Letts’s scholarly 
article on “Some Aspects of Town Life in the Past’’ deserves 
mention as an antidote to fanciful theories about the “ good 
old times.”” He says with truth that “from the point of view 
of decency and cleanliness the majority of the cities of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries descryved no better fate than 
to be burnt to the ground.” 
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The National Review has a scathing article by ‘“ Centurion” 
on the Prime Minister as “ The Man who Didn’t Win the War,” 
but who “allowed the British people and the British armies 
to win it.” Lady Bathurst describes as a “fetish” the belief 
that Mr. Lloyd George is the one indispensable Prime Minister, 
and suggests that his only monument—not absolutely harmful— 
will be “the rows of very hideous houses which have been 
erected in all the most beautiful villages in England.” Com- 
mander Alfred Stead develops “A Plea for International 
Barter” to evade the difficulties of the currency problem. 
The Rev. Alexander Macrae is courageous enough to write, with 
much good sense, “In Praise of the English Sunday ’—an 
article with which vast numbers of sane people will heartily 
agree. Mr. F. A. W. Gisborne discusses “ Australia’s Vital 
Problem ”—the need of immigrants, and especially of farmers. 
He underrates the danger of modifying the “ White Australia ” 
policy by admitting coloured people, even in the North, but he 
is on safe ground in lamenting the fact that, out of 5,426,008 
persons living in a country slightly larger than the United States, 
2,386,117 inhabit six capital cities. All our surplus population 
could find room and to spare in Australia if proper arrangements 
were made to that end. Mr. W. A. Atkinson has a fascinating 
article on “The Scenes of Ivanhoe,” based upon local know- 
ledge as well as upon a close study of the great romance. He 
shows that Scott “had definite ideas of the topography,” 
though some critics have doubted this. Tickhill, he thinks, 
was the model for Torquilstone: Templenewsam, he agrees 
with other authorities, was the site of the Templars’ Preceptory 
in the story. 

Blackwood’s has some good travel-papers, notably Mrs. Cecil 
Clementi’s “On the Rupununi Trail” in British Guiana, Mr. 
H. C. Luke’s account of scenery in Cyprus, and Colonel Le 
Breton’s story of a patrol in the very wild country onthe Assam- 
Chinese frontier. But the most brilliant item in a good 
number is “* My Friend the Swan,” in which Mr. C. E. Montague 
displays his very exceptional knowledge of Shakespeare’s text, 
and also satirizes unmercifully those who use Shakespearean 
tazs in place of arguments without considering the characters 
whose words are quoted or the circumstances under which the 
words are uttered—in the plays. He imagines an ex-Service 
man as making a livelihood by trading in apt Shakespeareana. 
A “cloudy distiller’’ rejected the suggestion of ‘Too much 
water hast thou, poor Ophelia!” 

“Next day—such is my rugged vicissitudinous life—I hit 
Partletts, the motoring overcoat people, right between wind 
and water—nothing but just ‘ There’s a dish of leather coats 
for you,’ out of the big drink in old Shallow’s orchard.” 

For the anti-vivisectionists he suggested the reference to the 
Queen in Cymbeline and her poison :— 
“Which first, perchance, she'll prove on cats and dogs, 
Then afterward up higher.” 


The irony is perfect, and the “Higher Critics” not 
spared, 

In the London Mercury Mr. E. V. Lucas describes a bull- 
fight under the suggestive title, ‘‘ Whenever I See a Bull-Fight.” 
Mr. Arthur McDowall writes admiringly of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
poetry, and Mr. John Freeman discusses what he pretends to 
régard as “ the myth” of R. L. Stevenson. Mr. Clutton Brock’s 
paper, ‘ On Some Perversities of Criticism,” is honest and candid, 
and deserves attentive reading. He instances various wrong 
suggestions which prevent one from forming an _ unbiased 
judgment of a work of art—the suggestion of anxiety, the 
Puritanic suggestion, the comparative suggestion, the tendency 
or movement suggestion. He remarks that “there is a whole 
criticism of intimidation addressed to aesthetic cowards and 
admired by them with a slavish fear.” The young, of course, 
are often browbeaten and misled by these superior people. 
The “movement” suggestion is particularly harmful. 


are 


“There is @ common notion now that a movement exists 
which has made all former art obsolete except perhaps some 
Mexican sculpture, a few (lost) paintings of the Tang dynasty 
and a Persian pot or two. This movement is thought of as if 
it were a mechanical invention, like the safety bicycle which 
made the old high bicycle obsolete. . . . In poetry it soems 
to be freed from the past altogether, expressing itself in vers 
libres. Formal verse, we are told, is dead; and it is possible 
now to write poetry only in vers libres. No evidence is given 
to support this assertion, except the vers libres, which are not 
convincing.” 


Mr. De La Mare contributes a short story, “ Seaton’s Aunt.” 


SOME BOOKS OF 


— > 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


THE WEEK. 





The Cambridge University Press has just published in various 
forms the new edition of the Book of Common Prayer as revised 
by the General Synod of the Church of England in Canada. 
We are glad to find that the familiar book is substantially 
unaltered. The Church in Canada has been very much more 
conservative than the Church across the border in America, 
which has been much influenced by the Scottish rite. The 
occasional offices have been modified in places, additional ser- 
vices have been inserted, and there are some new prayers—as, 
for example, for the Governor-General and the Parliaments of 
the Empire. The introductory note on “ How to follow the 
Services” might well be adopted in our own Prayer-books. 
ivery edition of the book is identical in the paging—an excellent 
device. We must congratulate the Cambridge Press on the 
beauty of the type, press work, paper and binding in the 
editions sent, which are among the most charming modern 
books that we have seen. The editions in small pica on India 
paper are especially to be commended; they are very legible 
as well as portable. It may be added that it was this Prayer- 
book which formed the subject of the application in the Court 
of Chancery a few weeks ago. The editions destined for publica- 
tion in Canada in time for Easter were held up at the binder’s 
by a “sympathetic” strike, and the Cambridge Press had to 
obtain an order from the Court before the trade union would 
give way. 


Californian Trails ; Intimate Guide to the Old Missions. By 
Trowbridge Hall (Macmillan. 26s. net)—This charming book, 
which is illustrated with many excellent photographs, gives a 
popular account of the old Spanish missions, whose churches and 
convents add so much to the picturesqueness of modern Califor- 
nia. The author follows the old camino real,or royal road, that 
linked up the twenty-one missions from San Diego de Alcala in 
the south—founded in 1769—to San Francisco Solano, which 
was founded in 1823. The pious Franciscans who penetrated 
among the wild Indians suffered many hardships, but they 
deserve to be remembered with respect. It may be mentioned 
that the first discovery of gold was made by one of their Indian 
converts, in a valley near San Fernando. The missionaries 
tried to keep the discovery secret, so that their charges might be 
left undisturbed. But prospectors were soon on the spot, and, 
as the author says, “left their imprints in such local names as 
‘Swell-head Diggings, ‘Shirt-tail Canyon, and ‘ Hell's Hol- 
low,’”’ which mark the abrupt commencement of a new cra 
in Californian history. 


Free State or Republic? By Padraig de Burca and John F. 
Boyle (Dublin: Talbot Press; and T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. €d. 
net).—This amusing little book contains the Jrish Independent's 
descriptive reports of the long debates in Dail Eireann, in 
December and January last, on the “ Treaty.” The journalists 
were evidently bored to death by the garrulity of the speakers, 
but they contrived none the Icss to produce a readable and 
entertaining account of the session. At the end they give the 
complete division list, showing that Leinster and Ulster were 
mainly in favour of the “ Treaty,” while Connaught was evenly 
divided and Munster was very hostile. The minority in the 
Dail are now trying, in the old Irish way, to suppress the majority 





by revolvers instead of votes. 

Music and Letters for April is of special interest to musicians. 
In an extremely well-informed article Mr. Herbert Howells 
vivisects the Pastoral Symphony of Dr. Vaughan Williams. A 
month or two ago this Symphony was heard at the Queen’s Hall 
for the first time. It is undoubtedly a work of great importance, 
and, until the score is published, the numerous extracts from it 
that Mr. Howells has made, together with his detailed analysis 
of the work, will be most useful. Mr. J. B. Trend, who showed a 
real sympathy with the spirit of Spanish music in his recent 
book, A Picture of Modern Spain, contributes a delightful 
study of D. Manuel de Falla. He traces the influence of the 
guitar in the pianoforte music of such widely contrasted com- 
posers as Scarlatti and Debussy. Debussy, of course, did much 
to help the recent development of Spanish music, and, signifi- 








cantly enough, Falla’s tribute to his memory, the Homenaje, 
is written for what we in England hardly recognize as a serious 
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instrument, the guitar. Mr. Adrian Boult gives some reminis- 
cences of Nikisch, under whom he studied. He emphasizes 
Nikisch’s greatness as a conductor in the narrowest and most 
technical sense of the word, rather than his astounding powers 
of interpretation. Articles on Déodat de Séverac, Church 
Music, Cathedral Music, and Music in the Public Schools are 
among other interesting contributions to this excellent musical 
quarterly. 





By Aleyn Lyell Reade. Part III. 
The Doctor's Boyhood. (Privately printed for the author, 
Blundellsands, Liverpool. 21s. net.)—Mr. Reade is a patient 
and resolute investigator, who has with infinite pains added 
to our knowledge of Dr. Johnson’s ancestry and boyhood. 
This new volume covers Johnson’s early life, from his birth 
in 1709 up to 1728 when he went to Oxford, helped, it would 
seem, by a timely legacy from a wealthy cousin of his mother. 
Michael Johnson, his father, is shown to have been a prominent 
citizen of Lichfield; his mother, Sarah Ford, came of a good 
yeoman family, of which Mr. Reade gives an elaborate account. 
There is a chapter on Johnson’s schoolfellows at Lichfield 
Grammar School. Mr. Reade has traced a remote family 
connexion, by marriage, between Dr. Johnson and Lord 
Chesterfield. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. 


The Stagery of Shakespeare. By R. Crompton Rhodes. 
(Birmingham: Cornish. 4s. 6d.)—The word stagery is new to 
us, but it is undeniably useful, and if Mr. Crompton Rhodes has 
coined it he is, we think, justified, for in any discussion of what 
belongs to the action of a stage-play a single word to express 
this is almost a necessity ; and such is the theme of Mr. Rhodes’s 
little book. It is a technical subject and, as such, its presentation 
must inevitably be somewhat dry, but with a little attention 
and good will, the reader will find much that is interesting and 
suggestive in Mr. Rhodes’s theories, and even if they are not 
historically valid (which we are very far from asserting) they 
will be of considerable value to producers of Elizabethan plays. 
Mr. Rhodes discusses very interestingly the stage-directions, 
explicit and implicit, in the original texts in quarto (authorized 
and unauthorized) and in folio, and on these and on the texts 
themselves he founds his theory of curtains. If we take the 
generally accepted idea of the Shakespearean triple stage, 
comprising the main stage, the after stage and the balcony, 
it is possible, assuming with Mr. Rhodes that the after stage 
was divided by curtains from the main stage, to present five 
distinct localities for changes of scene, namely: (1) The main 
stage—curtains closed; (2) main stage and after stage— 
curtains open; (3) main stage and balcony—curtains closed ; 
(4) main stage, after stage and balcony—curtains open; and 
(5) baleony—curtains closed. Mr. Rhodes makes out a very 
good case in support of his theory, and for those interested in 
the question it would be an absorbing experiment to go through 
some of the plays and allocate the scenes in the light of his 
theory. 





Works or Rererence.—The Year-book of the Universities of 
ihe Empire, 1922, edited by W. H. Dawson (G. Bell, for the 
Universities Bureau, 7s. 6d. net), is a very useful work which 
is steadily improving with each new edition. It is arranged 
geographically, British Universities coming first, followed by 
those of Canada, Australia, and so on. The Indian section 
has been brought up to date; the new Dacca University, for 
instance, is properly though briefly described. The appendices 
contain particulars of professional bodies and brief notes on 
some foreign universities. There is a good index, which shows, 
however, that the staff lists are not complete. The Foreign 
Office List for 1922 (Harrison, 30s. net), edited by Godfrey 
E. P. Hertslet, is in effect an official publication, and as such 
has suffered in the name of Economy. Many items for which 
we were accustomed to look in this place are now omitted— 
such as the regulations for entrance into the Diplomatic Service, 
the summary of the laws relating to marriages abroad and to 
nationality, the tables of fees, and so forth. The list of con- 
sulates has fewer blanks than last year, but normal conditions 
are far from being restored. It is surprising to find a score of 
consuls and vice-consuls named as serving in Russia; some 
of them are said to be in Moscow or in London, but others 
may or may not be at their posts. Whether this obscurity of 
statement is deliberate or not we cannot say, but an official 
* List’ of this kind might as well be precise. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers:— 

Pasteur and His Work. By L. Descour. Translated from 
the French by A. F. and B. H. Wedd. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s, 
net.) Fifty Years a Journalist. By Melville E. Stone. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.)——Parliamentary Reminiscences 
and Reflections: II. 1886-1896. By Lord George Hamilton, 
(Murray. 15s. net.) The Foundations of Japan. By J. W. 
Robertson Scott. (Murray. 24s. net.) Morals and the 
Evolution of Man. By Max Nordau. Translated by Marie A, 
Lewenz. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


SPRING 
RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 

REGENT ST., 


LIBERTY & Cco., LTD. LONDON, W. 


NEW CRETONNES 
FOR 
CURTAINS & COVERINGS 
Write to Story & Co., Lid., for latest Patterns. 


STORY’S 


KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 














—$—$___.. 








49-53, 





Under-Insurance may mean Bankruptcy. 





Inability to replace property and goods 

not covered by insurance may mean 

bankruptcy. Complete protection can be 
secured by adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


EHRMANNS 
Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 

AN EXCELLENT SPARKLING WINE OF A WELL-KNOWN 
BRAND AT A MODERATE PRICE. 
BOUVET LADUBAY. 
MEDIUM DRY. 

Per J2/= Doz. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE. 

Write for “‘ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 





Please quote “ 8.” 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimitep. 


“ 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 








TOTAL FUNDS - 


IRISH LINEN from the MAKERS 


Robinson & Cleaver’s pure Irish Linen Sheets, Table 
Linen, Fancy Linens, &c., are still being offered at Maker’s 
prices, and purchases can be made through the post with 
absolute safety. Write for List No. 40 P, sent post irce. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Belfast, Ireland. 


£26,078,555. 





Buy 


Linen Manufacturers, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1, 





The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of BOOK- 
KEEPING ACCOUNTANT in the Secretary's Office for September 1st, 1922. 
A thorough knowledge and experience of book-keeping is required. Experience 
in University or educational work will be a qualification, 
apply te the SECRETARY. 


For all particulars 
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IPON DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Wanted, in — resident LECTURER in FRENCH 
who can assist in the teaching of English 
Also LECTURER in ART wanted, after Easter if possible, who can assist in 
the teaching of Needlework and Handwork. 
Salaries according to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Teachers 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Rev. Canon SMITH, Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite appli- 
cations for the CAMOENS CHAIR of PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE, tenable at King’s College. Salary a year.— 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on May Ist, 








1922, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South 
Kensington, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 


LECTURESHIP in HISTORY and LECTURFSHIP in GEOGRAPHY: to 
be entered upon at beginning of next Academic Year. Stipends according to 
qualifications ; at least £400 and superannuation on the basis of the Universities’ 
scheme.—Applications, with one copy of testimonials, to be sent by April 29th 
to the the GENERAL SECRETARY, University College, Leicester, 


A ONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


WANTED, INSTRUCTRESS in “DOMESTIC SUBJECTS for the Llanfyllin 
Centre. First-class Diplomas in Cooking, Housewifery and Laundrywork 
essential. Salary according to Burnham Scale.—Application forms may be 
obtained from the DIRECTOR and CLERK, County Education Offices, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire. 

__March 14th, 1922. 


{ ‘AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 2s. 10d.—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 











COMPANY, Lrp., 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1 
THEATRES, 
"gene THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. (Gerrard 848). 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. and Sat. at 2.30. 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS, 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION. 
THE SILVER BOX. 

JAVERYMAN THEATRE.—Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
4 Hamp. 7224. Nightly at 8.15. Mat., Sat., at 2.30. GETTING 


MARRIED, by Bernard Shaw. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11. 


AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1922-23. 


The examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Domestic Science, Hygiene and Art will be held on Tuesday, 30th May, 1922, 
and the succeeding days. ‘The Scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per 
annum with free tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Last day of entry, 22nd April, 1922. 

Full _ Full partic ulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE, “LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
THE SUMMER TERM BEGINS ON MAY 3rp. 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well as 
a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 

Training is also given in Secretarial work. 

For particulars of the College, and of the School preparatory to the College, 
apply to the Warden, Miss C. Lk. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, from 
whom information may be obtained as to the Colle ge Boarding House, in which 
Students may reside. 
| O Yy A L 

(UNIVERSITY 
Principal, Miss E. 





()UEEN’S 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
OF LONDON). 


C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


The Easter Term commences on Monday, May Ist, 1922. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Arts oo ‘Se ience. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Bi®k BECK CO LDLEBGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Evening Courses for the Degree of the 


of Arts, Science, and Laws. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to non-University Students. 


Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, 
Secretary. 





University of London in the Faculties 


Birkbeck College, E.C. 4 : 
I ADY GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat in 
4 


London (near Hyde Park) Girls, beyond school age, who wish to supple- 
“Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 


ment their education. 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


for Women Teachers, Oakley House, 
NSTEY PHYSIC AL TRAINING COLL EGE, ~ ERDING- 
TON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's 
Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYM- 
NASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, 





ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 
GOOD APPOINTME NTS AFTER TRAINING, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. a oa 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the _— dish System. 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


T.\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 





Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 


the Principal, Miss Lk. E. LAWRENCE, 





O° TDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, ultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction. —For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


: wi Gentlewomen. —Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Bernstopee, N.Devon, 


GIRLS’ TT ow AND COLLEGES. 











T. BRANDON’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1831 TO onovibs A GOOD EDUCATION FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY. 

Patrons: The ARCHBISHOPS, the BISHOP of BRISTOL and ELEVEN 
THER BISHOPS 


Patroness —The DUCHESS of BEAUFORT. 
Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical 
Westfield College, University ‘of London). 


Head-Mistress ; Lecturer, 


Fees, including medical atte ndance, Music (piano and class singing), and 
laundry: (1) For daughters of clergy, £70-£73 (bursaries are given in special 
cases) ; (2) For daughters of laity, £90. 


Spacious grounds, with gymnasium, art-room, sanatorium, tennis courta and 
playing field at Westbury. Girls are prepared for the Universities (entrance and 
scholarship) and for other qualifying examinations. 

There are a few vacancies for the Summer Term. 

_Apply to the HON. SECRETARY or to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| Pics GHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, 8U aBsY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ILTON HOUSE, READING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 


the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. _ Pros} i 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
Ee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day Schoo! for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAG E, , BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


fPUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 





Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 











Miss BRENDA BIGRSTEGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M. LD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN ’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

Honse stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Mcthod), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LEC TU RE S BY WE LL-KNOW N PROFESSORS. 


W TYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, ~ BUCKS.—An Entrance 

Scholarship Examination will be held in May, 1922. ‘Two Scholarships 
will be offered of the value of £60 each per annum. Candidates must be under 
14 years of age on May Ist, 1922, after which date no entries can be received. 
—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


(rn SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head- ad-Mistress, Miss E. M. PIC K ARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only. 


THE GRANGE, BU XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 

















Prep. for Exams. ree Miss L. C. DODD. Be 
i @ FIE L e 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


‘Miss WALLIS. 


Private Tele.: “* Watford 616.’ a 
a ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ~~ gam AND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLO 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY “AND LAITY. 


Principal— 
Residential School for Girls 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 


made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
SCHOOL, HARROW. 


for Matriculation. Without residence, 
Entrance examination July. 


SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress : (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 





1T. MARGARET’ 


A day school. Education 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), 


¢ ALDER 
SEASCALE, 


(On the Board of Education's list 

Mountain and sea air t 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing, 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 


prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. x 
ry\ HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
School of 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(girls) 
£135 p.a. 


IRLS’ 


of Efficient Schools.) 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet ibove 
sea, lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
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= 2 OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science) of 
the — ¢ £15 15s. per annum for three years will be open for competition 


in b— 
2 SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 
to $35 per annum, will be open for competition in June next. 

‘The awards will be made by the Governing — on or about the 5th of July, 
1922.—Full jculars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Sccretary at 
the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4 a eae 

COLINTON, MID- 








REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and ne. 
Toys now being entered for future dates. Headmasters: H. M. RU B.A. 
(formerly Headmaster of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), oy he w. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
Pros rospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 
KING’S 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. 

(54 guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 30th. Candidates must be 

under 15 on September 2Ist, 1922. Application Forms to be filled up and 

sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 

For further particulars apply to Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
School House, Durham. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, KENT. 

Founded 1576.—ONE OR MORE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£105 a year, one or more of the value of not less than £21 a year, and a Cloth- 

workers’ Company’s Exhibition of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For 

further particulars wee to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the 
School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Santee, S.W. 


RADFIELD SOLLEGE 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITLIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield on May 
23rd, 1922. The following will be offered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas ; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 

bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
value from £25 


Language, Natural Science, and Music Scholarships, 























to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

Clifton College, Bristol <a i chau 
FORRIGN. 

ENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 


Finishing school for elder girls. General cducation. Winter sport. 


English references. Principal: Mdile. DE GILEZ. 


I AUSANNE-CHAILLY, VILLA ARIANE.—Finishing School 

for Young Ladies. Education on modern lines. English references. 
Kscort from London. FROM APRIL 3rd TO APRIL 15th MLLE. B. GLAS 
WILL BE AT 120 Grosvenor Road, Chelsea Embankment, 8.W.1. Principals: 


MLLES. GLAS. eld 
RUSSELS, — “LES TOURELLES.” —First-class French 
Finishing School for Young Ladies of good social standing, from 15 years 
of age. Highest references given and required.—Address 135 Avenue Long- 
champ, Bruxelles, Belgium. sutncigats : ame. Dasenancup ons Miss TUNGATE. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


SaCone FOR BOYS Ax i» 
YUTORS for ARMY and ALL EX 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BAC Kw aRD 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 

and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will bo pleased to AID 

PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district —— and rough idea of fees should be "4 n. 


GIRLS 
BOYS FOR 


J. ¢ . PATON, Educationa Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.( 
Q c H OOLS Parents can obtain reliable ea 
h respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

i aie Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—61 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Kegent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, an and Horticulture. 








TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 
tegen! RITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy. 
Sd. per 1,000 words. —Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Westcliff, Essex, 


1 cFarl ‘almeira Av., 
Y EEWEETING. —Careful, accurate work. MSS. Is. per 
post free.—ROBERT 


1,000; carbon copies 3d. per 1,000 words, 
SAUNDERS, 92 W harne’ liffe Road, Loughborough. 


ANUSCRIPTS TYPED.—First-class ~ work, Is. per r 1,000 
words, including carbon * a ceuee Prompt execution.—ROYAL, 104 


Well Hall Road, Kltham, 8.E. 
ONALD MASSEY, ieee “Agent. No reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, fa ag 000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criti m is required a small fee is 
4 Authors’ MSS. ty a MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Commons, London, 


LNARN Money by You Pen. Unique tal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 

















TOURS. 
Seta SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and _ Ladies. 
First-class throughout. May 26th, Italian and Swiss Lakes. 3 weeks, 
49 gns. July 4th, Tyrol and _Oberammerga. 4 weeks, 79 gns. Programmes 


, 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, 


from Miss B SHOP, F.R.G.S 
8.E.1 


HOTELS, 
T)ABIMOOR (800 ft. 


HYDROS, &e. 


elevation).— Boarding in 
House. Separate tables; beautiful gardens; sple ndid views ; 

chapel in house ; garage ; stables. Terms mode tate. 

—Apply CANTAB, Middiecott, Ilsington, 3. Devon. 


= ee, aD 
fy WEESERLARD. ~- —Beautifully situated Hotel- -pension on 

hills above Vevey. Scilla and narcissus country. Inclusive terms, 
_Photos. —Miss PHILLIPS, Bichoment, St. sagas. ‘sur-V Vevey. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


URALIN E, THE WAS 
Made in 30 Shades. WATER 
Sold tn a Dry Powder In 2}, 5 and 71b. Packets, 


For patterns and prices apply to W. sannee eat SONS, Gr WwW 
Battersea, London, 8.W. 11 a 


TEW-LAID EGGS for preserving. 360 selected and guar. 
anteed for £4. Carriage paid at railway company ‘s risk rate and box 
included.—_BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merioneth. 


Qe. PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet ~ de. 

ecribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd.. 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1, 


YEFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Hous3 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 ned cent.) or 6 ~j cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., S3t. George's House, 193 gent Street, W.l. 


Count ty 


priv ate 
Season opens April Ist, 





9 frs. 


SNABLE 
PAINT, 




















“TURN” SUITS, 


Write for descriptive 


1a BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE | 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. 





price list or send garments for free estimate.—-LONDON TURNING CoO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, Lcnion, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
value per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, 
W. 1. Estd. 100 years. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT —Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15z. oa 

Gold. £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

returned t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (Lroken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 


lf forwarded by post, 
Oxford Street, 


1850. 


“FAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and origina! work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre.-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 
LATTIS used in spring prevents swarming. Cockroaches 
begin breeding in spring and continue through the year. _Blattis destroys 
them all. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. Sd. or Ss. per tin, post 
free, from HOW. ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 














SY APPOINTMENT. 


Disinfectants 
have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 


Direclions with cach botile. 










































Sir James 
Barrie 


describes it as 
“* A Tobacco to 
Live For.” 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 











202., 2/5; 402., 4/10 


Also obtainable in 
—— form at 
the same price. 


Made » CARRERAS, Iid,, LONDON. 


Craven: 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





The 108th Annual General Court of the Society was held 
in the Society's office, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, April 4th, Sir 
Henry Cook, W.S. (chairman of the ordinary court of directors), 
residing. 
a4 saving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
chairman said the year 1921 did not present the samo highly 
favourable conditions for life assurance work which prevailed 
in 1920 and which enabled us to report for that year a record 
new business. Some reaction would probably have been 
natural in any case, but- any such natural tendency was 
altogether overshadowed by the special events of the year, 
which will long be remembered as the year of the great coal 
dispute. Added to the resulting unemployment and general 
depression, there was political unrest in many directions and 
the danger, hardly yet averted, of civil war in Ireland. These 
are not favourable conditions for business in general or for life 
assurance in particular; but, notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, we granted during the year new life assurances for the 
satisfactory total of £2,455,000 gross, or £2,365,000 net after 
deduction of reassurances, producing a net new annual premium 
income of £95,600. There was a considerable increase in the 
amount of the deferred annuities effected, the amount having 
risen from £3,500 in 1919 to £9,800 in 1920, whilo last year 
the amount was £14,700, bringing in new premiums of over 
£5,000 per annum. ‘Thus the total new premiums placed on 
the books last year amounted to just over £101,000 per annum. 

I am glad to say that owing to the careful selection of lives 
the amount of death claims was again well within that for which 
provision is made in our valuations. In 1920 tho claims were 
particularly light, while last year, as though to restore the 
balance, they rose to rather above our average—namely, to 
£1,307,000, representing about 81 per cent. of the amount for 
which provision was made. A careful analysis of the claims 
shows that they were favourable in character, and that indeed 
the average age at death was higher than in the previous year. 
When due allowance is made for this fact, and for the release 
of the reserves held against the policies, the year’s mortality 
shows a satisfactory profit. 

The claims arising by matured policies—i.ec., those payable 
in lifetime, showed a further increase and amounted to £447,000. 
This increase is not unsatisfactory, for it is the business of 
the Society to pay claims, and in cases of this kind the policies 
have run their full course, so that when the claims arise the 
Society holds against the policies reserves amounting to the 
full sum payable. 

The premium income, again, shows an increase and amounted 
to £1,593,000, as compared with an average of £1,440,000 for 
our last quinquennial period and of £1,311,000 for the previous 
live years. 

The interest income shows an increase of about £45,000 
gross, representing an increase of about 3s. 6d. in the gross 
rate of interest, and after deduction of income-tax the net 
interest income increased from about £908,000 in 1920 to 
£944,000 in 1921. Commission and expenses of management 
were both reduced, and the ratio of expense fell from about 
13$ per cent. in 1920 to 124 per cent. in 1921. The operations 
of the year resulted in a surplus of £287,000 of income over 
outgoings, and this sum having been added to the assurance 
and annuity funds they amounted at the end of the year to 
£22,820,000. These movements were all in the right direction, 
and they cannot, I think, fail to be satisfactory to the members. 
(Applause. ) 

The investment of the Society’s very large funds continually 
engages the most careful attention of the directors. I need 
hardly say that the security of the funds is the paramount 
consideration in our minds, and we are fully alive also to the 
importance of securing an adequate return and avoiding 
depreciation. The dangerously high and oppressive rate of 
income-tax bears heavily upon our finance, as you will appreciate 
when you see that the income-tax borne by the Society last 
year amounted to over £261,000. The reduction of only ls. 
in the rate of tax would mean a saving to the Society of over 
£40,000 a year, or with interest about £225,000 in a quin- 
quennium. We can but hope that ere long some appreciable 
reduction in the rate of tax may be made. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the 
re-election of directors was carried, and the thanks of the 
members were accorded to the, directors, agents, and officials 
for their work during the year. The meeting then resolved 
itself into a special general meeting to consider the provisional 

order to which the chairman referred in his address, and on his 
motion, secondéd by Sheriff J. A. Fleming, K.C., it was resolved 
that the provisional order should be consented to. - 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


ENGLISH HAND-MADE LACE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 






wa) Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, 
D'’oyleys, Yard Laces and Insertions, &c. Hand- 


sewn Lingerie and Blouses of beautiful design and 
workmanship. Illustrations free. 


ARMSTRONG’S, Lace Makers, Olney, Bucks, 


Zz 


MRS. 











A YEAR OF 
LENT. 


——— es — 


There is one land in Christendom which 
is fasting, not for forty days, but from 
harvest to harvest. 

While we impose upon ourselves the 
slight abstentions of Lent, twenty millions 
of our fellow Christians are in want of 
dry bread. 

Save for what reaches them from out- 
side, the population of the Volga Valley 
is living on incredible food substitutes: 
even the weeds which it ate in autumn 
are buried under the snow. 


A LIFE FOR A LUXURY 


If it is good in Lent to abstain, it is 
better to give. 


IF ALL OF US WOULD 
KEEP LENT IN THE 
SPIRIT THE FAMINE 
AND THE PLAGUE 
WOULD CEASE. 


With the price of a new dress you can 
save a family from a lingering death. 

By forgoing a bottle of wine you can 
save a child's life for a month. 


15/- WILL SAVE A LIFE 
TILL NEXT HARVEST. 


GIVE NOW 


and your gift will carry at Easter to 
these despairing villages the traditional 
Russian greeting : 


“CHRIST IS RISEN.” 


** Insomuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 


Donations should be addressed to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
87,GENERAL BLDGS., ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund 
and the Friends’ Emergency Committee in the ALL- 
BRITISH APPEAL FOR THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


War Relief Fun Registered under the Was 


Issued by the Imperial 
Charities Act, 
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ae 
O Steamers to 
NEW YORK 


Your next passage across the Atlantic will 
satisfy your highest hopes in the matter of 
speed, comfort and efficiency if you travel 
by an “QO” Steamer. 


Travel by “The Comfort Route”’ 


Incorporated in 1839, the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company is one of the longest established 
Transatlantic Lines in the world, and has 
unrivalled experience in the Passenger trade. 
The magnificent triple-screw vessels ‘* Orduna ’ 
and “Orbita”’ and the 
“* Oropesa ’”’ maintain a 
regular direct service 
from Southampton and 
Cherbourg to New York 
fortnightly. 
SAILINGS 

from Southampton and Cherbourg. 
* OROPESA ” - 
“ORBITA” - April 28 
“ORDUNA” - May 12 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, and 
America Mouse, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


























Clerical, Medical & General 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
21% Valuation 
BONUS AS BEFORE 


Chief Office : 15 St. James's Square, S.W. 1, London. 




















CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 





It costs 54g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 7 





APPEAL. 
W * ARE DESPERATELY mae. 


The hard, lean times through which our country is passing, high costs, heavy 

taxation and bad trade have reacted upon us more than we anticipated, 
BUT 

our work simply must go on ; just think, 10,000 poor women and girls, some mere 
children, are rescued cach year from a terrible life of moral degradation, and they 
are not all hardened cases, far from it. 

Will all those who have kindly supported us in the past respond to our 

SPECIAL LENTEN APPEAL 

and send what they can to the Chairman, Canon W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Church 
Penitentiary Association, Church House, Westminster, 3.W. 1, 





Feeding the Multitudes 


During February the Bible Society was printing 
on_the Continent of Europe editions of the 
Scriptures which amounted to 931,000 
of these 205,000 were complete Bibles. 

These included editions in Russian, Finnish, Polish 
Esthonian, Lithuanian, Bohemian, Serbian, Croatian, 
Rumanian, Slovak, Bulgarian, German, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, Dutch, French, Spanish, Persian, Duala, 
Afrikaans, and Asu. . 





volumes; 


During February the Society was also printing 
editions numbering 429,000 volumes in England: 
of these 210,060 were complete Bibles. 

These included editions in English, Dutch, Freneh 
Italian, Portuguese, Greek, Hebrew, Persian, Maori, 
Otshi, Accra, Shona, Kololo, Hanga, Fula, Mbundu 
of Loanda, Mbundu of Benguella, Lunda of 
Kambove, Haya, Nsenga, Kikuyu, Mambwe - Lungu, 
Malekula, Gbari, Houailou, Florida, and Alur. 

Besides these, immense editions in many other 
languages are being printed for the Society 
in the East. s 


All these books must be paid for as they are 
delivered from the press. They are all sold at 
prices below their cost; and the loss to the Society 
is increased in many countries where the 
currencies are depreciated. 


This world-wide work can be carried on only 
in proportion as it is sustained by free gifts— 
from those who realize that the life is more than 
the meat, and that spiritual starvation is worse 
than bodily hunger, and who have found in 
Seripture the Living Bread from heaven. 

Send a Contribution to the Secretaries, British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE 


WOMEN OF LONDON 


THE 2nd OF MAY IS LIFE-BOAT DAY 
Will You be Grace 
DARLINGS 


for a few hours on that one day? 
One bitterly cold night last January the Women of Holy Island waded out 
waist-deep into the sea, in a heavy gale with blinding snow-storms, to launch 
the Life-Boat, which saved nine lives. 
YOU CANNOT LAUNCH LIFE-BOATS 
YET YOU CAN STILL 
“PULL AN OAR” ON LIFE-BOAT DAY! 
YOU CAN HELP 
to collect the Funds, without whic * cannot hope 
TO CARRY ON THIS 
GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 
Over 58,000 Lives Saved! 
Please send your name to Lieut.-Col. A. S. MURRAY, O.B.E., Organizing 
Secretary for Greater London. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 

Secretary, 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Osos as an Old Time Melody. 
pinet 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 
20 tor 1/6 


Also 50’s 


———— ~ 


LORD HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL 

















Finest Golden Virginia, Oval, with Cork 





Tips. The elegant cigarette with all 


the charms of Ripe Golden Virginia, & 100’s 
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National Review 


Publications. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


April, 1922 
Episodes of the Month — 
The Man Who Didn't Win the War By CENTURION 
The Fetish By the COUNTESS BATHURST 
A Plea for International Barter By Commander ALFRED STEAD, C.M.G. 
Was Shakespeare 2 Schoolmaster ? By Str GEORGE GREENWOOD 
In Praise of the English Sunday By the REV. ALEXANDER MACRAE 
The Championship { Tennis By E. B. Nor. 
Australia’s Vital Problem By F. W. GIsBoRNE 
Colonel Hentch’s Par: in the Drama of the Marne 
By Capt. E. W. SHEPPARD, M.C. 

The Scenes of Ivanhoe By W. A. ATKINSON 
Leopards in the Deccan By Brig.-Gen. Burton 
Rhodesia By Iver McIvER 
Correspondence Section : 

Conservative Principles 

By the MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G., and Others 
A Soldier’s Maiden S»eech 


Price 3s. net. 


PRIESTCRAFT 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD. 


" Attention is once more called to the persistent Anglophobia of the Latin 
Church, her continued preaching of sedition and mischief-making in every 
sphere of life throughout the globe.’""—The Times. 

“He attacks not ideal Catholicism, but the practical operation of the 
ecclesiastical organisation ; and once again shows himself a relentless contro- 


wersialist.”"—South Wales Daily News. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Leaders of the Blind 


By SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN. 


“ The terrors of social upheaval are splashed boldly into the picture to make 
a dramatic climax to a story which certainly never halts or drags and Sir 
Alexander in the midst of the tumult does not forget to bring tne young 
soldier’s romance to a well-devised close.”"—The Times. 

“Very much up to date.”’—The Spectator. 

“ Nothing but praise can be given, whether from the standpoint of literary 
craftsmanship and dramatic interest, or from that of the applicability of it 
teaching to tue needs of the times.’’—The Scotsman. 


A Long Novel at Pre-War Price. 6s. net. 











Chapters from Turf History 


By NEWMARKET. 

Reviews the repeated endeavours by five Prime Ministers of 
England to win the chief prizes of the turf. 

“Even if you are not interested in horse-racing and prize-fighting you will 
find it impossible to resist the fascination of ‘ Chapters from Turf History,’ 
written by ‘ Newmarket.’ Everybody who remembers the Balfour régime will 
at once be able to identify the writer, a great gentleman who made a splendid 
reputation for wit, horse-racing, and the management of statesmen, whose 
ready adaptation of the classics stamped him as a rare scholar.""— Daily Express. 

“* We may take it from ‘ Newmarket ’—and we are glad to have the testimony 
of one who has studied so closely the history of the Turf from early Victorian 
times—that this most democratic and universally popular of our national 


sports is healthier now than it has ever been.”—Morning Post. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE 4TH DuKE orf GRAFTON, Frontis- THE EARL oF CHESTERFIELD. 

piece. CRUCIFIX, WINNER OF THE OAKS, 
THE 35RD DuxKE oF GRAFTON. FRoM 1840. 

AN OLD PRINT THE CARAVAN. FROM A PAINTING BY 
THE DEFEAT OF CANEZOU IN THE ST. A. D. Cooper. 

LEGER. ‘THE GRAVEYARD AT DANEBURY. 
BLUE BoNNET, WINNER OF THE ST. Mr. J. GULLY, M.P., ADDRESSING HIS 

LEGER, 1842. CONSTITUENTS AT PONTEFRACT. 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. WINNER OF | MR. C. GREVILLE, CLERK OF THE 
THE DERBY AND THE St. LEGER, Privy CoUNCIL. 


1849. PHOSPHORUS, WINNER OF THE DERBY 

VOLTIGEUR, WINNER OF THE DERBY OF 1837. 

__AND THE St. LecEr, 1850 A Tout WATCHING A TRIAL. 

Tue Doncaster Cup, 1850. VoLtt- RUNNING REIN, WINNER OF THE 
GEUR BEATING THE FLYING DERBY, 1844, DISQUALIFIED 
DUTCHMAN SUBSEQUENTLY. 


TRAINER’S COTTAGE AT DANEBURY IN | THE RUN IN OVER THE ROUND 
THE TIME OF OLD JouN Day. Course, NEWMARKET. FROM AN 


THE STOCKBRIDGE STANDS OLD PRINr. 

TorD GEORGE BENTINCK, AFTER THE | THE HOOF oF ECLIPSE ON A PIECE OF 
__ DrRawtnc sy Count D’ORSAY. PLATE, PRESENTED TO THE 
TRAINER witH HoRSES ON STOCK Jockey CLus By H.M. KING 





BRIDGE RACE-COURSE. WILLIAM Iv., 1832. 


Most attractively produced. Price 10s. 6d. net. 





NATIONAL REVIEW OFFICE, 
43 DUKE STREET. ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 1. 














x Fonathan Cape » 
& 
@ New Editions of the following two 
books are now ready. The type 
has been re-set, and the books are 
now uniform in size with the 


rema.nder of Butler’s works. 


The Odyssey 


Rendered. into English prose by Samuet Butter. 
With a new preface by Henry Festing Jones. 
Illustrated 7s. Od. net. 


The Authoress of the Odyssey 


Who she was, where and when she wrote. By 
Samvue. Butier. With a new preface by Henry 
Festing Jones. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. 


Blindfold 


MRS. VICTOR RICKARD 


A story of Paris to-day by the author of Cathy Rossiter 
7s. 6d. net. 


é 


The Two Flames 
M. MAAS 
“Miss Marjorie Bowen will have to look to her 
laurels. Here is another historical novelist of the 
colourful, impressionistic kind.” —Odserver. 
7s. 6d. net. 
From the Life 
HARVEY O’HIGGINS 
Portrait studies of certain eminent, though imaginary 
people 7s. 6d. net. 
The Gang 
JOSEPH ANTHONY 


The story of an East-side New York street 7s. 6d. net. 


The Age of Consent 
EVELYN FANE 
“Mr. Cape is fortunate in his discoveries. If this is 


a first novel it is remarkably promising.” —Odserver. 
6s. net. 


The Highbrows 
Cc. E. M. JOAD 
“Mr. Joad is an agile and witty writer, full of 
argumentative skill.” — Manchester Guardian. 
és. net. 
A French Girl in London 
A. O. ORNA 


Mr. Orna knows England well, and has written a fresh 
and arresting story. 6s. net. 


People 
PIERRE HAMP 
Silhouettes of princes in exile, bourgeois employers, and 


poor folk. s. net. 


oe 
Eleven Gower Street, London. 
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Order Now: Ready Next Tuesday 


ELINOR GLYN’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MAN AND MAID 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Net 











By LADY DOROTHY MILLS 


THE TENT 
OF BLUE 


By ARTHUR MILLS 
PILLARS 
OF SALT 


By 4 
: | the Author of “ The Laughter 
the Author of ‘‘ Ursula Vanet.”’ || of Fools.’ 

An excellent story of Society Life A a semanas of the Algerian 
in London, in country houses, and Exciting and full of 
at Monte Carlo. 7s. 6d. met. incident.’ "Westminster ge 

7s nel. 











BEST POSSIBLE FORM OF 
A 


THE 
ENTERTAINMENT IS TO SEE 
COPY OF 


BURLESQUES 


By H. M. BATEMAN. 
Demy 4to. 58. nel. 
“He finds subjects for his satire in 
orators, golfers, dancers, musical con- 
ductors, twins and public libraries.” 
—Glasgow Heraid. 





By 
BLENNERHASSETT 


| B y 


W. I. JAMES BERNARD FAGAN 


G. BELL AND SONS , 


CONFERENCE 








“ FROM MOSES TO THE LAMBETH 


AND NOT A SINGLE YAWN 


A Short History of Our Religion 


from Moses to the Present Day 
By D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. net. 


6s. 


‘In a really remarkable way Mr. Somervell keeps us interested all the 
way through.”’-—Saturday Review. 

“Under his hands the story lives, and . . . after the dullness of — inary 
religious histories this book is like a refreshing draught."’—-W'e ter 


Gazette. 
‘A notable achievement.””—Evening Standard, 


Third Impression ready ; Fourth Impression printing. 


A Letter Book 


Selected and introduced by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 6s. net 


‘* No lover of letters in any sense of the word could fail of delight in readin 
this book. . Professor Saiutsbury’s happy touch in discursive comment; ary 
is so famous ‘that to pooeneas it here happier than ever says more thai 
elaborate ptaise.’’—Time 

rs ah: most scholarly of small books on a notoriously enc 
= unc 


hanting subject.” 
Siv Henry New 


A Book of Verse 


By SIR HENRY 


Newbdolt's Anthology 


Chosen for Students at Home and Abroad. 
NEWBOLTY. 2s. 61. net. 


The aim of this anthology is to furnish an introduction to English thought 
and language. The ems selected are so broad, so universal in subject aud 
mood, that they will be readily understood and welcomed by readers overseas 
no less than by those at home. Contemporary poetry is well represented, a 
large proportion of the poems included being copyright. 


Studies in Human Nature 


| 
1} 
II 
THE RED | : 
1] THE WHEEL | Br J. B. BAILLIE, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
fay H A D oO W || University of Aberdeen. 15s. net. 
The play now appearing at the “ - oitti : P a ls —- : “= 
F ee enthralling book.’ | Apollo Theatre, J,ondon. una well and clearly. . . . His whole book will repay 
“A grimly engrossing book.’’—- Modern Plays Series. Cloth, 3s. met. “ This stimulating and. original book . . . shows Im an interesting way the 
Sunday Times. 78. 6d. met. || Paper, 2s. 6d. net. | converging influence of several lines of modern thought.”— Yorkshire Post 








Anan & a 3 Henrietta son ct W.C.2 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL et W.C. 2. 





THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Look in your pouch 
after you have emptied 
it of the last siecle 
Three Nuns. 





There’s no dust left, 
because Three Nuns 
neither contains nor 
runs to dust. It is cut 
in curious circlets, each 
a perfect blend in 
itself; hence each 
pipeful i is perfect. 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller blend 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 





Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-0z. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


“THREE NUNS” someeeailrinns 
10's 20's 100's 
6d 1/- 2/ 5 4/8 
8d 1/4 3/4. 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell &Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Compary (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, a 
71 





MEDIUM 


HAND 
MADE 




















Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 
To be Published on Monday Next _ 


A 
NEW MEDLEY OF MEMORIES 


By the Right Rev. SIR DAVID HUNTER-BLAIR, Bt. 
16s. net. 
Carries on his interesting reminiscences from 1903 to 1914. 





Just Published 
IS GERMANY PROSPEROUS 


By SIR HENRY PENSON, K.B.E., M.A.., formerly ( Chai irman 

of the War Trade Intelligence Department ‘and Director of the 

Intelligence Section of the British Delegation to the Peace 
Conforence, Paris, 1919. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES AND NOTES OF PERSONS 
AND PLACES 


By SIR SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., D.Litt., formerly Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the U niversity of Cambridge and Keeper 
of the Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. With 
Portrait. Second Impression. 18s. net 

‘Oh how comely it is and how reviving 

To the spirits of just men long opprest ’ 
by fusty anecdotes about third- class politicians to breathe the atn 
intelle ctual good breeding.”’- Mr. _EDMU xD Gossk in the Sunday Times. 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM 
An Historical Sketch 

By SIR CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., 
at Tokio. 3 Vols. £4 4s. 


The Times Literary Supplement.—* There can hardly _ an over-measure 
of praise accorded to Sir Charles Eliot for the methods he uses and the qualities 
he exhibits. A set of volumes which henceforth, surely, must be counted indis- 
pensable. r 





phere ¢ f 


> 


H.B.M. Ambassador 


net 


A HUNDRED YEARS IN THE HIGHLANDS 


By OSGOOD MACKENZIE, of Inverewe. With Illustra- 
tions. Fourth Impression. 16s. net. 


Country Life-—* It is safe to say that gene rations yet unborn will find Mr 
Mackenzie’ 8 | book a mine of interest and delight.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St., W.1 
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The Bodley Head List | 
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TERRIERS | 48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


By DARLEY MATHESON. With 31 Illust rations of 
Typical Dogs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Just Out.) ye 
“* 1 useful account of the vari breeds and an f terrier 3rd_ Printing. 
mcise and useful acco e various b s and types of terriers, * 
SS ten ok te J. D. BERESFORD. 


with hints as to their breeding and training, and five chapters on their care 


———_— ——____—__—— THE PRISONERS OF 


CHASING AND RACING | HARTLING. zs. 6d. net. 
By HARDING COX. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. “It is the best thing Beresford has done for years.”’ 

—John o’ London's Weekly. 

“ The consummate case of the born story-teller.”’ 











* & beok which deserves to find a place in the library of every sportsman.” 





Daily Mati. | 4b a 7 ; 
—A berdeen ourna, 
“ With a preface by Lord Lonsdale, aud a lifelike portrait of the author as | “ Clee s . Tae | Seer es. 
the frontispiece, Mr. Harding Cox's Chasing and Racing ought to cheer up a es gre a — . ao as tabaie’ "Scotsman 
large number of people in these dismal days. ‘The book is written in a fiuent | J) op ~ a ¢ eae " ge D. Rg iA Scotsman. 
English, racy of the soil, and tells of many exploits in the most breezy lan- | P ascinates and Giverts. — bere: 7 ee — | 
sat COUN a Printing. 
“« The note of good sportsmaship rings true enough throughout this sprightly V. ODLE. 


and very readable book.”’—-Punc 


a ’ ! Ty 
“Many well-known people appear in his pages, from King Edward down- | } HE HISTORY OF 


wards to Tod Sloan, and he has something amusing about them all."’"-—Sunday | 


al —S""T ALFRED RUDD. 7s. 6a. x 


“Full of good things.’’-—Daily alain 


THE CHURCHES OF THE CITY OF | ‘Alfred, in his seriousness, his quaintness, his < 


| FO comm. ‘impressionability and his charm is something 
LONDON aeaty resembling a Charlie hate in po." —Outlook. 
By HERBERT REYNOLDS. Illustrated with 54 original | ee ae 
drawings of the Towers and Steeples by the Author. Crown 
Svo. 6s. net. | 





3rd Printing. 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 


A shott history of the City Churches, especially interesting just now on | Author of “ A Servant of Reality.” 
account of the controversy corcerning them. THE KINGFISHER 7S. Od. 
. -——___— —_—_—— , net. 
“The whole story is good—thrills in abundance.’ 
—Evening News. 


THE NEW ANATOLE FRANCE VOLUME. 
ON LIFE AND LETTERS 


(3rd Series.) 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by D. B. Srewar'. 
Demy 8yo. Uniform with the Library Edition of Anatole 
France's Works. 7s. 6d. net. 


OLIVE MARY SALTER. 
GOD’S WAGES. 73. 6d. net. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Martha and Mary.”’ 
“Cannot be passed over easily or forgotten.” 
— Yorkshire Post. 


“ Contains some of the ripest gleanings of the great critic during his august | §j| 
li *__T | Vv. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


bagabondage through the fields of literature."—The Times. } 


a a — ||| MAINSPRING. Maeaek 


THE LATEST NOVELS. ““A mine of literary treasure.” elie Life. 


HEAVEN AND CHARING CROSS -- B) SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
By ALICE HERBERT’. 7s. 6d. net. tT FLAPPERS AND 


PHILOSOPHERS. 7s. Od. net. 


IF YOU LIKE O. HENRY YOU WILL LIKE 


THE SECRET ADVERSARY THESE STORIES BY THIS FAMOUS YOUNG 
By AGATITA CHRISTIF, Author of “ The Mysterious AMERICAN AUTHOR. 


Affair at Styles.” 7s. 6d. net. 
ey ; . A. V. MORRIS. 
Agatha Christie is a very clever lady. She has given something like a W 
fresh tury to the crime story. ‘ The Secret Adversary ’ is as well constructed i HE LY | &r LE I ON CASE. 
and even more engaging than ‘ The Mysterious Affair at Styles.’ ’—-Morning | 
Po 7s. Od. net. 
1 Absorbing Murder _My stery. 


THE KINGDOM ROUND THE CORNER —_ 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 7s. 64. COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS 
pec teen a ne en ee ee REPRINTS OF RECENT SUCCESSES. 
re Rumanity than a dozeu ordinary stories. Daily Grapric. THE FAMOUS S JAPANE SE NOVEL. 


, KIMONO. JOHN PARIS. 
A CUCKOO IN THE NEST THE WINNER OF THE FEMINA VIE 














© Vitality is the mainspring of tle book. It has energy and beauty, emotion 
and conviction and irony reflected from life itsell.”"—Observer. ‘ A joy and 
Star. 


an exhilaration. It dances with wit.” 





By BEN TRAVERS. 7s. 6d. net. (Just Ovst.) HEUREUSE PRIZE. 
A deliciously amusing new farce by the author of ‘‘ The Dippers,”’ which " J . } 
is now dramatized and is being produced and acted by Cyril Mande. DANGEROUS AGES. ay 


BRETT YOUNG'S GREATEST BOOK. 


| | 
ANNA COLQUHOUN | THE BLACK DIAMOND. | 
| 





By KATHARINE BURDEKIN. 7s. 6d. net. (Jus! Out.) | Bi THE BEST DETECTIVE STORY OF 1921. 
A remarkable first novel by a new author: the life-story of an uncon. is "y 
ventional, passionate woman of genius. | 1 HE Pe CA ve 


- -if| MAURICE HEWLETT’S SPLENDID STORY. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. _ MAINWARING. | 
VIGO ST. 2: $3 3: | OW. rr mt er 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF JAPAN 


By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT. This book 
addresses itself to the consideration of one of the 
chief barriers between East and West: a distrust 
of each other’s morality and the illusion that the 
distrust is on one side only. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES 
AND REFLECTIONS, II—1886-1906 


By the Rt. Hon. Lord GEORGE HAMILTON, 
G.C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ Parliamentary Reminiscences 
and Reflections, I—1868-1885.”’ 15s. net. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN, 


1721—1921. By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM. Till 
now there has been no collected and concise account 
of the thirty-six holders of this office in one book. 
Of each the writer gives a brilliant biographical and 
character sketch and explains the conditions in 
which each lived. With 36 Portraits. 21s. net. 


SOME REVOLUTIONS AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCES 


By the late Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY ELLIOT, G.C.B. 
Edited by his Daughter. Sir Henry Elliot held a 
distinguished place among British Ambassadors 
of the last century, and these reminiscences contain 
much new and interesting information. Witha 
Portrait. 16s. net. 


EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 


Sometime Headmaster and Provost of Eton College. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. ‘ He will go down 
to posterity as one of the greatest headmasters of 
all times. . . . A very vivid impression.’’— 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LORD BYRON’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, 
The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley. 
Edited by JOHN MURRAY. ‘Mr. Murray is to 
be thanked for faithful and self-effacing editing 
of the whole collection. . . . just and careful 
edition of letters that add to our knowledge of Byron 
and our admiration for his writing.’’—Times. In 
2 Vols. With Portraits. 25s. net. 


INTERLUDES: RECORDS AND REFLECTIONS. 
By Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, Mus.D. A collec- 
tion of papers upon various subjects, personal, bio- 
graphical and musical. It contains many discussions 
of the work of recently departed great amateurs, as 
well as of such famous artists as Jenny Lind and 
Viardot Garcia. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. ‘An excellent 
idea—exhilarating discussions . . . there is great 
charm in the manner in which these familiar con- 
versations are recorded.’’ HRONICLE. 12s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE PASSION 


Its Own Message Considered in Simple Addresses. 
By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. The author’s purpose is to elucidate 
the history of our Lord’s Passion from the words of 
the Evangelists alone. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW ot SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
No. 64 A RIL, 1922. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Applrep MATHEMATICS ; 
ASTRONOMY ; PHYSICS; PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY; ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY ; GEOLOGY; BOTANY; PLANT PHYSIOLOGY ; 
PALAEOBOTANY ; ENTOMOLOGY; ANTHROPOLOGY; MEDI- 


CINE, 

ARTICLES: Tue Gronocica, HIstoRY OF 
(A. G. Thacker, A.R.C.Sc.) ; SPITZBERGEN : 
HISTORY AND RirsoURCES (V. 
PROBLEM OF THE RHODESIAN Fossil, MAN (A, Smith 
Woodward, F.R.S.); Scorp—E AND METHOD OF MENTAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY _ James George Frazer, F.R.S.). 

POPULAR SCIENCE: SomME AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES (Herbert 
Mace). 

NOTES: Screntiric Pouitics: 











THE PRIM ATES 
Its NATURAL, 
S. Summerhayes, B.Sc.) ; 


II. LABOUR AND THE LABOUR 


PARTY ; REWARDS ; How TO SPEND MONEY ON RESEARCH ; 
Civis_ BRITANNICUS SUM; LIFE-SAVING ; NORTHERN 
NUMBERS; NOTES AND NEws. 

ESSAYS; REVIEWS OF 32 BOOKS, Erc. 





LONDON: JOHN 


MURRAY. 








BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Trapping Wild Animals. | 


“A book of rare quality,’’ says the Daily Mail, “ is Tvap ping 
Wild Animals in Malay Jungles. It is the story brilli: uutly 
told by the author of his thrilling adventures and narrow escapes,”* 
TRAPPING WILD Ye IN MALAY JUNGLES. 
. 6d. net. (Second Impressi on,) 


Pasteur and His Work. 


‘The story of Pasteur’s work is of absorbing interest, even 
to those who already knew him, and also because M. inenad ir 
has presented it with an exactitude, order and sympathy worthy 








By CHARLES MAYER. 


of the great subject.” —Dr. EMILE Roux, Director of the Pasiguy 
Institute. ' 
PASTEUR AND HIS WORK. By I. DESCOUR. 15s. net, 


Einstein and the Universe. 


‘I know no book better adapted to give the average English 
reader some understanding of a principle, still in its infancy 
but destined, I believe, to transform opinion in more regions 
of knowledge than those merely of mathematical physics,”"— 
From the Preface by the Rit. HON. VISCOUNT HALDANE. 
EINSTEIN AND THE UNIVERSE. A Popular Exposition 

of the Famous Theory. By CHARLES NORDMANN, 

tos. 6d. net. 


Aspects of Jewish Life. 


“This apologia for Jews and Judaism is written by a plain 
man for plain men and women, and therein lies one of its excel. 
lences. One Gentile at all events gives a cordial 
welcome to this book.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
ASPECTS OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT. 

Letters of Benammi. tos. 6d. net. 


The 


International Languages. 


“‘ Will the time come,” asks the Daily News, ‘‘ when people 
will speak their own language and an artificial international 
language as well? Professor Guerard appears to think so, and 
in his book he anticipates that eventually the League of Nations 
will adopt an international language.”’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


LANGUAGE MOVEMENT. By A. Ll. GUURARD, 
21s. net. 
e 
Death and its Mystery. 
Students of the occult will be especially interesied in “ Death 
and its Mystery: Before Death,” in which M. Caniille Flam- 


marion expresses his conviction of the existence of the soul and 
finds his proof in such subjects as intuition, divination, telepathy, 
auto-suggestion and hypnotism. 
DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY: 
Proofs of the Existence of the Soul. 
FLAMMARION. tos, 6d. net. 


DEATH. 
CAMILIG 


BEFORE 
By M. 


Evolution of Consciousness. 


“ A lucid and coherent account, based on a wide and profound 
knowledge of the results of modern scientific investigation ot 
the growth of consciousness and the psychological consequences 


thereof.’"—The Morning Post. 
THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By 
A. WYATT TILBY. 15s. net. 


THE STAGE LIFE OF MRS. STIRLING. 
By PERCY ALLEN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A biography of a stage favourite which 
consciousness of the general history of dramatic art...isa@ 
true rarity.’’—The Observer. 


PEN DRAWING AND PEN DRAUGHTSMEN : 


shows some 


Their Work and Their Methods. A Study in the Art To-Day, with Technical 
Suggestions. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL, With 417 Illustrations. {£7 7s. net. 


“A complete thesaurus of the black-and-white art of the 


ages.’’—Thke Daily Mail. 
Poems, by W. B. Yeats. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Yeats is the only one among the younger Irish po yets 


who has the poetical temperament. 





py of the illustrated 
Nal roms Serics. 


Send to My. Fisher Unwin for a free co 
prospectus of The Story of the 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, 
LONDON. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





| 


HUMOUR WITHOUT MALICE 


A GALLERY OF GAMES 


By “ FOUGASSE.”’ With an Introduction by E. V. 

LUCAS. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

A collection of drawings bearing upon the Briton’s love of 

rts and pastimes, to which “ Fougasse " has brought all his 
great gifts of fun and nonsense. 


VERMEER OF DELFT 


By E. V. LUCAS. With a Frontispiece in photogravure 

and 12 other Illustrations. Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this monograph Mr. Lucas describes all the universally 

accepted pictures by Vermeer. Its secondary purpose is the 

wish to stimulate the discovery of other paintings by Vermeer 
which have not yet been brought to light. 


PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of 
Mental Life 


By ROBERT S. WOODWORTH, Ph.D., Professor of 
Psychology in Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Prof. Woodworth is one of the most distinguished teachers 
of Psychology in America, and this book is a complete intro- 
duction to that science. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
By A. A. MILNE, Author of “The Holiday Round.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Here is a brilliant detective story, full of adventure, surprise 
and—what is very rare—humour without burlesque. 

RICHARD TRIUMPHANT 
By W. PETT RIDGE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

A bright and attractive story, full of humour. 

HIS GRACE GIVES NOTICE 

By LADY TROUBRIDGE. 








6d. net. 


7s. Gd. not. 


MIND YOU; or, Lewys Lad and his friend 
Shadrach. 
3y ROWLAND JOHNS. Gs. net. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SOUL 
By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS (Author of the 


* Tarzan ”’ 


novels). 6s. not. 
VOLCANO: A Frolic 
By RALPH STRAUS. 7s. 6d. not. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


NOW READY. 

LITTLE ESSAYS OF LOVE AND VIRTUE. 
By Dr. HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of “ Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex.’ Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s, 
net. 


NOW READY. 
ON THE EDGE of the PRIMEVAL FOREST. 
Recollections of a Doctor in Africa. By Dr. ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER, Author of ‘‘ Paul and His Interpreters.” 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, with 16 Illustrations aud a Sketch 
Map. Price 6s. net. 


NOW READY. 
THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS. 


A Critical Study of its Progress from Reimarus to Wrede, 
New Impression. By Dr. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
With a Preface by F. C. BuRKETT, M.A., D.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 





A. & C. BLACK LTD., Soho Square, London, W. 1. 


NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly from 
a to June, and from Julyt o December, on the third Saturday in January 
uly, 








MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Mr. KEYNES’ NEW BOOK 


A Revision 
of the Treaty 


A Sequel to **The Economic 
Consequences of the Peacc.” 


7s. 6d. net. 
50,000 copies now printed in all editions. 





Creative Unity. 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali,” 


&c. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Saturday Review: ‘“ Correspondingly we find more 


value in Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s new volume of collected 
prose essays: than in all the volumes of his poetry. . . . 
A volume we consider the most important yet published by 
its eminent author.”’ i 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
Paris and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCET, 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8yo. 
12s, net. 


The Island of Roses and Her 


Eleven Sisters; or, The Dode- 
canese, From the Earliest Time down to the Present Day. 
By MICHAEL D. VOLONAKIS, Litt.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. J. I. MYRES, M.A., and Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 40s. net. 
The Times: ‘‘ The author does not disdain the lighter side 
of his chronicle, and vividly illuminates his pages with a wealth 
of picturesque episode and anecdote.” 





Aesthetic as Science of Expres- 

sion and General Linguistic. 
Translated from the Italian of BENE DETTO CROCE by 
DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.). Second Edition. 
Revised. 8vo. 21s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remady. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scolsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
~ “The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post fres from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





BABUR-NAMA IN 


(Memoirs of Babur.) 


pas ENGLISH. 





Translated from Babur Padshah’s Turki text by 
ANNETTE 8. BEVERIDGE. 


2 Vols. LUZAC. 52s. 6d. Just out. 











HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, 

For the advancement of Liberai religious thought, Office, 10 Ciffford Street, 

W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference, Organ in the Press THE 
MODEBN CHUBCHMAN, 
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LABOUR RESUMES 
The Strike in the Book 


Trade is now over. The 
Latest Herbert Jenkins’ 
Green Label Books are 
available wherever books 
are sold or lent. 


Se ST EA a aS Ea Te a a Ee, 





1] Under Ten Viceroys 


These racy recollections of a Gurkha by Major-General Nigel Woodyatt, 
C.B., are rich in anecdote and incident. Gencral Woodyatt knows 
the India of the last thirty-seven years, and he shows no lack oj 
courage in drawing conclusions. 

His delightful chapters on Lord Kitchener will correct and modify 
the judgment recently passed upon him. Among other things he tells 
how little Kitchener cared for the “ haverings ’’ of Cabinet Ministers, 
and how he “ damned ”’ Mr. Asquith. 

‘here are stories about Sir William Birdwood, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord Curzon, General Bruce (of Mount Everest fame}, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and scores of others. 

Published April 7th. 14s. net, 


2i Dry-Fly Fishing 


A practical guide by R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc., author of “ By Loch 
and Stream.’’ With two plates in colour and forty-one black and whit: 
illustrations. This work is written as the result of twenty-five years 
oractical experience, and should be in every sportsman’s library, 
Lhe cheapest sporting book of recent years. 

Published April 7th. tos. 6d. uet 


3] The Return of Alfred 


The author of “ Patricia Brent, Spinster,” has kept the public waiting 
for this comedy-novel for two years—the strike in the Book Trade ha 
added an additional six weeks. However, here it is at last. 

It is as delightful a comedy as the famous “‘ Patricia Brent, Spinster,”’ 
and the humours of life at Little Bilstead are as diverting as that at 
the Galvin House Boarding Establishment. 

Published April 7th. 7s. Gd. net. 


4 The Secret of the Siiver Gar 


A novel of episode and mystery by Wyndham Martyn, who achieved 
a first success with “‘ Anthony Trent, Master Criminal.’’ Why did the 
silver car take those strange trips at breakueck speed to the sca 

The new Raffles sets to work to find out. 7s. 6d. net. 


si The Glicking of Guthbert 


P. G. Wodehouse’s latest book of Golf and humour for those who can 
swing a club, or who hate the very name of the royal and ancient 
game. 3s. Od. net, 


61] Wishes Limited 


The new novel of laughter, by the author of “ Alf’s Button” (W. A. 
Darlington), telling of what happened to John Binstead as a result o! 
his wish coming true. ‘“‘ Alf’s Button” is now in its 176th thousand, 
2s. net. ‘‘ Wishes Limited ’’ is 7s. 6d. net. Second printing. 


71 The Whiskered Footman 


Some scenes enacted in the domestic circle of a profiteer. Edgar 
Jepson’s latest comedy-novel telling how a young aristocrat grew 
whiskers and assumed the plush of servitude, 78. Gd. net, 


sf Mrs. Bindle 


She is as popular as Charley’s Aunt. Mrs. Bindle has been as great 
a success as her cheery husband. ‘The new series of stories in Pearson's 
Magazine has greatly increased the demand for the book. By Herbert 
Jenkins, 7s. Gd. net. 


4 


9] The Blocking of Zeebrugge 


For the fitst time the public is taken into the confidence of the Nava! 
Authorities with regard to the planning and preparation of an achieve 
ment which had about it the real Nelson touch. By Captain A. F. B. 
Carpenter, V.C., R.N., and appreciations by Iord Beatty, Marsha 
Foch and Rear-Admiral Sims, U.S.A. With 32 plates. 15s. net. 


iof The Garden of Experience 


The most delightful book about a garden of recent years. Illustrate] 
with delightful photo-reproductions. By Mrs. Cran, author of that 
great success, ‘‘ The Garden of Ignorance.” ros. 6d. net. 
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